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SATURDAY, FUNE 9, 1900. 





THE WEEK, 


THE occupation of Pretoria after a rearguard 
action, whose severityappears to have been exaggerated, 
puts an end to the second phase of the war. The third 
upon which we are now entering is forecast in our Press 
and in many foreign newspapers as likely to be of a 
“ guerilla” type: to us this appears to be a misuse of 
words. The operations of the last month have not been 
of the nature which precede guerilla fighting. Guerillas 
come into existence (commonly with the purpose of 
defending national soil) after the regular troops of the 
defeated Government are captured or destroyed. Now 
in the present case all the Boer forces are intact, with 
the exception of that part of Cronje’s army of invest- 
ment that was captured at Paardeberg. They have 
retreated before our advance in good order, saving all 
their guns but one (with regard to which we do not hear 
whether it was disabled or no before capture) and 
leaving no stores for the support of the invasion. Mean- 
while since the occupation of Bloemfontein the enemy 
have captured half-a-dozen of our men for every one 
that we have taken of theirs. Such a campaign may be 
described by our newspapers as a “ rout of the enemy,” 
but there is not a single foreign military critic, of the 
many that are jealously watching this campaign, who 
thinks it anything of the kind. And if such successes 
led us to neglect the problem of Army reform, they 
would be worse for this country than the reverses of 
the winter. 


HERE is an example of what we mean. Four 
companies of Volunteers—in all some 500 men— 
have surrendered at Lindley. How came they to be 
isolated? They were in close proximity to, and pre- 
sumably formed an integral part of, a large British 
army, especially strong in cavalry, under Rundle. The 
very charlatans who write our popular Press nonsense 
upon strategy and tactics could tell a commander that 
so large a body of men should have its communica- 
tions—however short—secure, and should have “ felt” 
the country about them. The accident is the less 
excusable fom the fact that the force surrounded was a 
mounted force. Who gave the orders? Was the force 
commanded by soldiers, or by a few society men who 
had played at soldiers in England and who thought war 
a big, good-natured game? The whole incident is 
inexplicable, save on the theory that a large number of 
those in command of the forces in South Africa are 
destitute of military training; and England cannot 
afford to have this thought to be a general character of 
her army. The impression is heightened by such an 
“accident” as that which has distinguished Sir Charles 
Warren, hundreds of miles away from Rundle. For 
700 and more trained soldiers to be “ surrounded” 
by a body of rough farmers “estimated” (by us) at a 
thousand is a thing so astounding that we wonder some 
more official estimates of the enemy’s forces were not 
given us, if only for the sake of our national credit. 


IN connection with the capitulation of the 
Yeomanry at Lindley a really fine piece of work has 


been overlooked simply because our opinion nowadays is 
newspaper opinion, and the newspapers, knowing abso- 
lutely nothing of military affairs and caring only for 
their circulation, praise success and blame failure with- 
out understanding to what the one or the other may be 
due. Lord Methuen was checked at Magersfontein 
when he had perhaps less than double the force opposed 
to him, but his march to the rehef of Lindley was 
an excellent performance. To cover forty-five miles in 
a day with a force of any size is a feat worth boasting of 
in any army, especially as that march was undertaken in 
a direction perpendicular to the general direction of our 
communications. Lord Methuen not only got this out of 
his men, but arriving in the late forenoon was able to 
fight an action, unsuccessful indeed, but apparently well 
sustained. 


Ir remains to be seen how far General Rundle’s 
reverse in the same quarter will affect our security upon 
the right flank of our communications. So far as can 
be judged at this distance, and with imperfect data at 
our disposal, his force, though unable to defeat the enemy 
or to push them back to the north-east, is quite strong 
enough to check undue advance on their part to the 
south and south-west. Moreover, it is unlikely that the 
enemy, with the small forces at their disposal, will be 
willing to abandon the general line that they are now 
defending between Lindley and Laing’s Nek. Mean- 
while it is deplorable to note how, even at this stage 
of the war, a pus iggy | reverse tempts the censor into 
giving us false news. Rundle’s failure and the capture 
of the lost battalion were broken to us by a succession 
of optimistic mis-statements. And even the last and 
worst news must have a vague reference to approaching 
success tacked on to it. 


THE Times of Natal (in an_ interesting article 
republished by the Daily Graphic) asks its readers 
whether they have heard of the Ohrigstadt Valley, and it 
also asks “ our great fighting men from Aldershot, with 
their hands so full in the Free State,” whether they know 
anything of Abel Erasmus of Lydenburg. The Natal 
writer has lived in the valley and knows the man. The 
valley is beautiful and fertile, in extent about seventy- 
five square miles, bounded on the east by the Drakensberg 
Mountains, on the north and west by the deep and 
broad Oliphant River with forts Oliphant and Weber. 
So long as food and ammunition lasted the Boers would 
be “perfectly safe” in this retreat. If defended, the 
position “is simply impregnable, being a series of 
volcanic fortifications, interminable kopjes extending 
for miles.” We are informed that 2,000 Boers, with 
artillery, could defy 200,000 British troops for an 
indefinite period in these fastnesses. 


ABEL Erasmus is a Boer of the Boers, “a solid 
sinner,” compared with whom Paul Kruger is a “ hypo- 
critical myth.” Abel is “a handsome, grand old man,” 
seventy years of age. He stands six feet high and is of 
the finest type of a Boer farmer of the old school. As 
Native Commissioner he has ruled the natives for forty 
years with a rod of iron. He has never quarrelled with 
the diggers and is “no friend of the Hollander moths 
who have eaten through the Transvaal fabric.” He was 
for granting the five years’ franchise to Uitlanders. Now 
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he is busily engaged in fortifying his district. Provisions 
and ammunition are said to have been pouring in 
through Komati Poort, the Transvaal frontier station on 
the Delagoa Bay Railway, whence a branch line runs to 
Lydenburg. The Boers will fight, it is said, for Komati 
and contest the road to Lydenburg “yard by yard.” 
This does not look at all like the end of the war. 


Ir was natural to suppose that nervous exhaustion 
induced by the Mafeking orgies would have incapaci- 
tated the Londoner from celebrating the surrender 
of Pretoria with characteristic energy. But though 
throughout the country the news (so completely dis- 
counted) was received without immoderate exultation, 
the metropolis has shown marvellous recuperative 
powers, and behaved on Tuesday evening and even on 
Wednesday as if the interval since its last debauch had 
been three months instead of less than three weeks. It 
is true that the ostensible occasion coincided with the 
end of the holidays ; and the physiognomy of the crowds 
that swept the great arteries of London was a good deal 
more amiable than that of the “matickers.” But, as 
before, the blackguardly element was very prominent ; 
and the spectacle of elderly women behaving like 
schoolgirls and respectable young ones like nympho- 
maniacs, is nauseous at any time. Fortunately this last 
outbreak (of which, as usual, the City appeared to be 
the focus) has been comparatively short-lived. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL BANNERMAN addressed a 
meeting of four thousand people in Glasgow on Thurs- 
day night. His speech will be received with satis- 
faction by Liberals all over the country. The Liberal 
Leader does not recede an inch from the condemnation 
which he pronounced upon the war in Manchester and 
Birmingham, We cannot imagine a speech of more 
outspoken antipathy to the Rhodesian and Chamber- 
lainite views which the Daily News has endeavoured 
with so little success to impress upon the Liberal 
party. We are not surprised, therefore, to find that in 
a report otherwise verbatim a very important sentence 
has been dropped. After attacking Lord Salisbury for 
declaring that we must deprive the Boers and Free 
Staters of “every shred of independence,” Sir Henry 
proceeded :—“ If I thought that that was the spirit of 
the policy of our country to the subjugated States, I 
would hark back to some truncated kind of independ- 
ence, abnormal and absurd as it might be, and take it 
with all its risks and its evils.” This sentence was 
omitted from the Daily News report. 


THE Viceroy of India proclaimed a public holiday 
to celebrate the occupation of Pretoria, but the general 
rejoicing must have appeared a little incongruous in the 
midst of miseries which, unhappily, grow more acute 
every day. The report of Dr. Kloptsch, the adminis- 
trator of the New York Relief Fund, confirms all the 
horrible accounts sent home by the special correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian. He describes famine 
camps desolated by cholera, small-pox and dysentery, 
and men, women and children dying along the roadside. 
We imagine that it has never happened before that so 
hideous a calamity within the British Empire has 
received such scant notice in our papers. 


In an extremely interesting letter published on 
Tuesday, the Manchester Guardian correspondent 
discusses in greater detail the question of the 
collection of revenue. It is apparently not the 
Indian Government, but the Government of the 
Bombay Presidency, which is responsible for the col- 
lection of the land-tax, and the Government defends 
itself on the ground that cultivators who cannot pay 
are not pressed. This is all very well in the mouth of 
the Government, but as a matter of practice the writer 
finds that the subordinate native official who collects the 
tax does his best to please>his superiors by exacting all 


that he can from the cultivators. Bombay enjoys an 
unenviable distinction in the matter. In the native 
States, in the Punjaub and in the Central Provinces 
suspensions by district have already been arranged on a 
large scale. And the effect of the policy of the Bombay 
Government is to strengthen everywhere the money- 
lender’s grip on the ryot. The correspondent gives a 
graphic picture of the almost impossible task which lies 
before “the Government of India and the devoted band 
of Englishmen who are fighting the furies down on the 
burning plain.” And England at home will have to do 
her part by more private generosity and by an Imperial 
grant, 


WHILE the newspapers were still arguing about 
the precise circumstances attending the resignation of 
General de Galliffet, and giving his successor, General 
André, a welcome suitable to their political views, and 
what is known or suspected of his, the Amnesty Bill, by 
which the French Government promise to bring about that 
apaisement so long desired by the whole of France, has 
been adopted by the Senate with a few dissentients, and 
will, it is anticipated, meet with no serious obstacles in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Its opponents in the Senate 
were the extreme men of opposite camps, some of whom, 
no doubt, are honestly convinced that justice or the 
interests of France imperatively require the perpetua- 
tion of the Affair, or that this particular measure is not 
the best way to bury it. But there can be no doubt that 
the common will of the nation was in this case rightly 
interpreted by the majority. The Premier delivered a 
long and eloquent speech in defence of the Bill. 


THosE interested in the abuses of Continental 
militarism (and in this country, we are happy to say, 
they are numerous) should pay some little attention to 
the Wolf case. Wolf was a.lieutenant of Engineers in 
the German army in garrison at Thorn. The chief 
agent of the Prussian espionage in Brussels (a gaol-bird 
of the name of Theissen) accused this man of selling 
certain plans in connection with the fortifications of 
Strasburg, and associated his name with that of Wessel, 
another lieutenant and a comrade. Wessel, who has 
taken refuge in France, offers to return to Germany if 
he is guaranteed a trial. This has been denied him, 
and the repeated efforts of the German Government to 
have him handed over the frontier have hitherto failed. 
Wolf was entrapped into a hotel on the Dutch border 
by a friend, arrested there, and has been at this date in 
prison for fwo years without trial or any promise of 
future trial. He has been examined repeatedly in secret 
and granted no counsel nor any power of communicating 
with his friends. The German Press and our own has 
been silent upon the matter. Why? 


AN officer who took part in the last (successful) 
operations for the relief of Ladysmith describes in the 
United Service Magazine the taking of the Green Hill 
when fifty of our guns, firing shrapnel and lyddite, con- 
centrated their fire upon its summit, and how the Boers, 
in the thick of that fire, left their trench to get a better 
view of our infantry, firing as fast as they could. Next 
day he examined the ground. “ They had,” he writes, 
“a deep trench, and in front a wall quite 6ft. in thick- 
ness, but the lyddite had knocked it into the trench in 
places, and it was, no doubt, here I could see them 
standing up to face our men. I do not believe they 
numbered more than 400; they were surrounded on 
three sides by about 6,000 infantry, had the concentrated 
fire of fifty guns on them, and yet faced it all un- 
dauntedly. A finer exhibition of courage was never 
seen, and I willingly bear witness to their magnificent 
behaviour.” 


Ir is just as well that we at home, as well as the 
soldiers at the front, should realise the gallantry of the 
stubborn farmers whom Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
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Alfred Milner have converted into enemies. The Daily 
Mail and prints of that type did no good to our army or 
our reputation by attributing cowardice to the Boers at 
the beginning of the war, or by inflaming their countrymen 
by mere cock-and-bull “ atrocities.” Native Englishmen, 
at all events, are learning to admire the patriotism of 
the Boers. Reuter’s special correspondent has tele- 
graphed a very vivid account of the hoisting of the 
Union Jack in place of the Vierkleur at Johannesburg. 
He says :— 

“More than one spectator among the rugged burghers 
standing round appeared touched to the heart when the 
Vierkleur was lowered. I saw tears streaming down the 
face of one man as he looked on at the loss of all he had been 
fighting for during many weary months. 

“ But the nondescript population cheered and cheered again 
at the downfall of the flag which many among them formerly 
professed to cherish.” 

We fear that the fervour of the nondescripts will prove 
transient, and that in future difficulties we shall 
remember with regret the alienation of the brave Dutch 
race, 


THE same impartial witness also records a very 
significant incident which he observed while the 
National Anthem was being played on the same 
occasion :— 

“A tall Free Stater, an artillerist, stood watching the 
ceremony. He refused to remove his hat, and a fellow- 
spectator—a small, stunted man—attempted to pull it off, 
whereupon a British soldier standing near pushed the aggressor 
away, saying, ‘Leave him alone. He fought for his flag. You 
fight for none.’ " 

British soldiers, thank heaven, are neither Cape loyalists 
nor Rhodesian financiers, They do not regard patriotism 
as a crime or a flag as a commercial asset. 


On Tuesday the Co-operative Congress at Cardiff was 
invited to adopt a resolution which would have had the 
effect of degrading the whole co-operative movement to 
the level of a branch of the Independent Labour Party. 
The kernel of the resolution was of course elaborately 
concealed behind recitals which declared that “no 
real progress ” in social and industrial reform had ever 
been made or would ever be made through the instru- 
ment of existing parties. One delegate demanded to be 
informed “ what the so-called friends of labour had done 
for labour or co-operation,” but his ignorance of the 
history of co-operative labour was abundantly relieved 
by other speakers, and Mr. G. J. Holyoake secured the 
rejection of the resolutions by declaring that it contra- 
dicted the whole tradition of co-operation, and that the 
Independent Labour Party meant independent con- 
fusion. Thus the Co-operatives have once more vindi- 
cated their intelligence by refusing tc accept the parody 
of history which irreconcilables are so fond of reciting ; 
but while they recognise the services of Parliamentary 
reformers to their cause, they are wise enough to decline 
to become a party organization of any kind. Old-age 
pensions raised another long discussion : the Congress, 
Mr. Chamberlain will be relieved to see, finally decided 
that they were not at present prepared to adopt any 
definite scheme. 


THERE have now been four representations of the 
Ober-ammergau Passion Play, and those who have 
made their pilgrimage early are recording their impres- 
sions. The play has been described at once as being 
a survival of mediavalism and as resembling the drama 
of classical antiquity; but the latter comparison has 
usually been suggested by the fact that the chorus plays 
an important part at Ober-ammergau. In reality the 
resemblance is deeper, for the Passion Play is the one 
striking reminder in the modern world that the origin 
of the drama was religious; and it is only a mind 
imbued with the notions of the drama current in 
European capitals that is shocked by the idea of the 
Passion Play. The impressiveness of the play seems to 
be due rather to the religious ardour of the players than 


to any extraordinary acting, or to the illusion produced 
by scenery, costume and minute realism. The acting, 
indeed, suffers from certain disadvantages. The stage 
is in the open air and the theatre is vast ; hence the 
first thing required of the players is that they shall be 
audible, and this they are to a marvellous degree ; but 
in the effect it is power rather than delicacy or variation 
that is most conspicuous in the vocal part of the acting. 
Most of the voices, too, seem to belong to one type. Of 
those features of modern acting that have been empha- 
sised lately, such as the expression of emotion by the 
features and the power of eloquent silence, there is but 
little ; but herein the Christus, who did not always 
satisfy in his speeches, came to the fore. In more than 
one scene he scarcely opened his mouth ; but his dignity 
and appearance were such that the attention was always 
aware of his presence. 


Most people would agree that Judas was the best 
actor, and Judas’ part is much more prominent in the 
play than in the Gospels. In charity he is supposed not 
to have known that the chief priests meant to kill his 
Master when he was betrayed, and the discovery of the 
consequences of his act awakes in him despair and 
remorse. The Sanhedrim express a most natural relief 
at his departure, after the scene in which he destines 
himself and them for the nethermost hell. The mention 
of the part of Judas suggests some observations on the 
text, which handles the Gospels with some freedom. 
The compiler has, indeed, put a great deal of imagina- 
tive rhetoric in the mouths of the characters, and 
ascribed to them motives and points of view for which 
there is little warrant in the original. Pilate is rather 
whitewashed, and is made to ask his famous question 
earnestly and not flippantly, as Bacon imagined. Herod, 
on the other hand, is all mockery, even when he is made 
to ask Christ the meaning of a dream, which posterity 
has no difficulty in interpreting as a hint of his exile to 
the West. Even when the priests inform him that 
Christ has called him a fox, he merely remarks good- 
naturedly that he was ascribing to him a quality which 
he certainly lacked himself. Every act (and there are 
seventeen) is preceded by a tableau vivant of some Old 
Testament event foreshadowing the subject of the act ; 
some of these types, as a German paper observed, are 
dragged in by the hair. 


Tue Unitarians have been conspicuous amongst 
religious societies in England by their fearless 
and consistent championship of moral principles, and 
their annual conference has provided an opportunity for 
summoning a meeting to protest against the war. Mr. 
Page Hopps and Mr. Wood made admirable speeches 
condemning the policy of annexation, and the latter 
gentleman had something to say on the conspiracy of 
silence amongst the religious leaders of the country. 


West Arrica has lost one of its most faithful 
friends by the death of Miss Mary Kingsley, in Simon: - 
town Hospital. Her father, Dr. G. H. Kingsley, 
was himself a traveller, though he was nearly forgotten 
beside his better-known brothers, Charles and Henry, 
until his daughter published a delightful book cf 
memoirs, which was recently noticed in THE SPEAKER. 
Miss Kingsley’s intrepid wanderings have been made 
famous by her own writings, but it was only by 
personal contact that it was possible to realise the 
contrast between her retiring and sensitive person- 
ality and the marvellous endurance and courage which 
carried her safely through her expeditions. Abundance 
of humour and complete absence of fear were her pa: s- 
port among the natives, and not less remarkable was the 
combination, consistently to be observed in her, of 
scientific enthusiasm with warm and affectionate com- 
prehension of native character. And great as is her loss 
to anthropology, she will be still more keenly missed as 
a sagacious authority on the present and future of West 
African policy. 


— 
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LIBERAL POLICY. 


N the temperament of a political leader there must 
always be an admixture of opportunism, for com- 
promise will often keep together for more or less 
useful purposes large bodies of men who were originally 
united by a common principle or (at the very least) by a 
desire to realise a common project. But wire-pullers 
and organisers are always inclined to over-value the 
importance of compromise, and to imagine that “unity” 
is the end instead of the means of party action. Onthe 
other side there are extremists, usually called academic 
politicians or “ faddists,” who would treat a party as 
cavalierly as the Manchester School treated the Anti- 
Corn Law League, when the Corn Laws were wiped off 
the Statute Book. When their particular “fad” is 
passed, shelved, or rejected they would leave and allow 
the party with which they were associated to be broken 
up. We imagine that between these two views the 
average man would desire to steer a middle course, and 
we believe that the average man would be right. 

To apply this to latter-day politics—and we can 
now do so with less fear of injuring the Liberal party 
than at any time since the war broke out—the position 
during the last eight months has been a very peculiar 
one. We suppose that at least seven-eighths of the 
active thoughtful Liberals up and down the country 
who have gone into the South African question, and 
have studied the report of the Committee on the Raid, 
the doings of Mr. Rhodes, and the negotiations and 
speeches with which Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred 
Milner led up to the war, would go at least as far as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has gone in denouncing 
the war as unjust and unnecessary ; and most, we think, 
would repudiate as strongly as Mr. Asquith did the 
notion of destroying the two Republics, and putting an 
end to all citizenship after a war commenced upon the 
pretext that some citizenship had been unjustly withheld. 

And yet the mouths of this great majority of the 
Liberal party have been stopped; their two recognised 
organs in London have been made eloquent with an 
alien tongue; and the National Liberal Federation 
itself was induced to present a report upon the one 
subject of interest and importance sufficient to divide 
parties as colourless as if it had been pronouncing upon 
the appropriateness of Gothic architecture for public 
buildings. Now that Lord Rosebery has silenced 
most happily the voices of inconsiderate claqueurs 
by supplementing on the eve of a General Election 
his long string of refusals to do anything for 
the Liberal party, there can be no reason why 
the wiriest of Liberal wirepullers should refuse to take 
advantage of the tremendous opportunity which now 
offers itself to the party of recovering lost power and 
popularity by opposing with all its force the violent 
reactionary movement of Jingoism and_ militarism 
(involving a vast and most unpopular expenditure) 
which has laid hold of some sections of the community 
and is rapidly alarming and disgusting other sections. 
This we take it is the drift of Mr. Bryce’s excellent 
address to his Aberdeen constituents last Monday. In 
cautious and conciliatory language well adapted to his 
purpose he showed the folly of allowing an empire to 
be run on aggressive and anti-Liberal lines :— 

“To justify its existence the British Empire must be based on 
principles that will promote the happiness of those we govern, 
and will not injure our own character as a governing nation. 
What are those principles? The first of them is justice, the 


strict adherence to legal rights, the same treatment of weak 
States as of strong ones ; no bullying; no abuse of the vast 


power that we command. The next is humanity—the con- 
siderate treatment of subjects, and especially of native races. 

The British Government has on the whole behaved well to the 

native and semi-civilised races, but our colonists are sometimes 

harsh to coloured men, and need to be kept in control ; and 
sometimes even where oppression is checked there is an 
insolence which wounds the feelings of the subject race. 

Next there is peace, the avoidance of war except where war is 

the only possible remedy, where the cause is just and the rights 

are clear ; and lastly, there is respect for freedom.” 

If Mr. Bryce refrained from translating those great 
principles into current politics, it was clearly because he 
wished his readers to follow the logical process by 
which he himself arrived at the judgment on South 
African affairs to which he had already given such 
fearless expression. 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, who a year ago 
protested that there was no reason for military prepara- 
tions, much less for war in South Africa, was far too 
good and consistent a Liberal to change his opinion of 
Mr. Chamberlain's policy after that policy had provoked 
war. A good many of us are necessarily disappointed 
that Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman should talk of 
annexation as if it were almost inevitable. At least he 
takes no satisfaction in the prospect of adding two 
Polands to the British Empire. For ourselves, the 
prospect is so terrible, both for the good name of 
England and the future of South Africa, that we shall 
continue to resist the policy of annexation. Chivalry 
and honour dictate the same course as prudence and 
worldly wisdom. 





THE CHINESE PUZZLE. 


F the “ Society of the Harmonious Fist” represents 
the current feelings of Chinese society towards 
foreigners we wish joy to any Power which contem- 
plates Imperial expansion in China. A Boxer popula- 
tion would be a severe trial to even Russian digestion. 
It is perhaps the only consolation for the war in South 
Africa that it may have kept Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Jingo Press from involving us in a still bigger war with 
a first-class Power in some other part of the globe. We 
are glad to learn from Mr. Bryce’s speech at Aberdeen 
that there are no dissensions among Liberals about the 
proper policy to be pursued in China; and we are 
doubly glad because a year or so ago it was commonly 
understood that one or two of the distinguished men 
called “ Liberal Imperialists ” were eager for a fray with 
Russia. It would seem that now—attractive as a war 
with Russia would be under normal circumstances—the 
Imperialists are for the time being ready to acquiesce, so 
far as China is cohcerned, in the sane Liberalism of 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Bryce. In truth, war for trade is almost always a stupid 
as well as acriminal enterprise. The taxpayer never gets 
his money back. But a war for trade where there is 
trade is more sensible than a war for trade where there 
is none. A manufacturing pirate would do better in 
China than in Africa, for this simple reason that the 
population of China is large and sufficiently civilised to 
require clothes, tools and the like, whereas the African 
natives are very scarce and prefer strings, beads 
and alcohol to Manchester cottons or Yorkshire 
woollens. “ There is no need,” writes Mr. Alford, the 
late chairman of the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce, 
“to quarrel with our European neighbours about 
China.” We should think not indeed, for the interest 
on the cost of such a war would almost certainly exceed 
not merely the profits of our trade with China, but the 
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gross annual value of our exports to that country. An 
export trade of five millions a year is worth thinking 
about : it deserves the vigilance and care, not of the 
aristocratic young gentlemen who enter the diplomatic 
service, but of experienced men of business such as the 
Foreign Office has never been able or willing to 
command. 

In short the Chinese puzzle is exactly one of those 
problems which British diplomacy ought to be 
constantly working at on common-sense and pacific lines. 
But unfortunately the diplomatic service is one of the 
last choice preserves for administration practised as a 
sport. In this particular preserve are stocked and kept 
at the expense of the British taxpayer (and for the 
destruction of the interests of British commerce in any 
part of the world where a quarrel may be picked or a 
commercial treaty muddled) young men of birth and 
breeding who can beat all their foreign competitors 
(except the Austrian) at dancing, and all at racquets 
and polo, but have neither leisure nor talent for 
languages, business, finance or politics. We know of at 
least two important capitals in which the depository of 
political information is frankly recognised by our own 
Embassy to be outside its precincts in the home of a 
correspondent of an English newspaper. 

It would seem that the decline of British influence 
in China, which appears to date from about the period 
of the formation of the Unionist party, is not uncon- 
nected with the weakness at which we have just hinted. 
The first information about Chinese concessions which 
reaches Lord Salisbury at the Foreign Office has so 
often been read from the telegraphic correspondence of 
English newspapers that the Great Cecil himself must 
sometimes fall to wishing that certain journalists had 
been qualified by connections for the service which 
their industry and talents had superseded. 

We cannot think, however, that the friendly chivalry 
of Members of Parliament has vindicated their employ- 
ment as amateur diplomatists. The effect of a voyage 
round the world generally unfits Englishmen for political 
counsel, for it leaves, or seems to leave, upon their minds 
(in too many cases) the idea that war provides the only 
proper solution for commercial negotiations. We do 
not blame the Ministry of Lord Salisbury for asking Lord 
Charles Beresford to return to the fleet. Apathy, indeed, 
has always been Lord Salisbury’s strong point, and he 
deserves credit for his neglect of Lord Charles’ call to 
arms. Unfortunately it is only a negative virtue. It is 
true that no diplomacy at all is better than the new 
diplomacy, but it is not high praise to say that Lord 
Salisbury is a better diplomatist than Mr. Chamberlain, 
or that our Ambassador at Pekin has done less harm 
than our High Commissioner in South Africa. 

What, then, are the objects which a wise British 
diplomacy would set before it in China ? Would it endea- 
vour to thwart the commercial development of China by 
railways ? Certainly not. Would it endeavour to conserve 
the prehistoric conservatism of China? Certainly not. 
Would it endeavour to work up and inflame the rivalry 
of Russia and Japan in the hope that the former Power 
would be damaged by such a war ; or to preserve the 
balance of interests by trying to sow hatred and 
jealousy between the United States, Russia, France, 
Germany and Japan? Assuredly not. The proper 
policy is that which has been so successfully inaugu- 
rated by the United States—the policy of the 
open door; the policy which Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Rhodes have violated with results economically 
contemptible and politically deplorable in Rhodesia. 
Let us work gradually towards a Free Trade China by 


jealously guarding such freedom and equality of treat- 
ment as is already guaranteed by the Treaty of Tientsin, 
and extending them by pacific means whenever an 
opportunity presents itself. But in order to make the 
most of such a policy, a shrewd, vigorous and concilia- 
tory representative of British interests is required at 
Pekin. He would be heavily handicapped indeed by 
the infatuate course of policy which is being pursued in 
South Africa. But if we are to be inspired by Lord 
North in South Africa, let us at least follow Mr. Cobden 
in East Asia. If it should unfortunately turn out that 
the atrocities of the Boxers bring about a sort of inter- 
national war for China, Great Britain will have to play 
a very minor part. We shall have to cut our coat 
according to our cloth, and it will be useless to complain 
that it pinches. In the days when Cobdenite and Glad- 
stonian policy prevailed in our foreign relations, we 
were respected by European Governments which now 
despise us, and loved by European peoples which now 
hate us. In China we were then absolutely predomi- 
nant both in commerce and political influence. That 
supremacy has disappeared. Russia has taken our place, 
and her only serious rivals are Japan and the United 
States. We wonder what the Chambers of Commerce 
will have to say about these Eastern fruits of the new 
Imperialism. The plain facts stand before their eyes 
and confute the intolerable noise about the predominance 
of our Imperial race which proceeds every morning 
from the hollow drum of the Daily Mail. We are a 
strong nation, but we cannot afford to swagger down 
the main street of the world kicking every small man 
and insulting every big man we meet. That is the office 
of the gutter Press which seeks not national interests or 
justice or truth, but sensation and circulation, It is the 
business of statesmen to make common sense, courtesy, 
and even magnanimity ingredients in British policy. 





THE SITUATION IN CAPE COLONY. 


T can have been no surprise to those who have 
| noticed what fragments of news have filtered 
through the censor’s sieve at Capetown to learn that 
“the immediate political outlook in Cape Colony is very 
gloomy.” The war with the Republics is the result of a 
policy of which the majority of the citizens of the Colony 
and its responsible Ministry profoundly disapproved. 
That alone would create a delicate and a difficult situa- 
tion. But that is not all. The High Commissioner had 
not only disregarded the preponderating opinion of a 
self-governing colony. Not content with slighting their 
feelings he impeached the patriotism of the Dutch 
colonists. He told them that they were not merely at 
fault in their judgment, but that they were at heart 
disloyal to Great Britain. The war therefore broke 
out with a Dutch population at the Cape suspicious, 
indignant and resentful as only maligned men are. 

If such were the feelings of the Dutch at the 
beginning of the war, what has happened since to con- 
ciliate them? When you are at war with their blood 
relations, it is expecting a good deal of human nature to 
suppose that you are putting no strain upon the attach- 
ment and devotion of your subjects. But the authorities 
were not satisfied to leave the silent and natural 
tendencies of such a situation to do their work in 
embittering the Dutch. They thought of a peculiarly 
happy device for making men loyal which consists in 
aggravating every natural irritant, in inflaming all the 
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passions provoked by a racial ferment, in seizing every 
opportunity which might serve to develop the malady 
of a brooding discontent into the malignant disease of a 
deep-seated and permanent disaffection. 

How they set to work in this congenial task is partly 
known to those Englishmen who read the accounts in 
the Manchester Guardian of the treatment which Mr. 
Michau and Mr. De Kock received at the hands of Sir 
Alfred Milner and his subordinates. Both those gentle- 
men were thrown into prison without any charge, kept 
there without a trial, paraded like thieves or murderers 
through the public streets of Capetown, lodged 
in the common gaol at De Aar, refused bail on the 
special intervention of the High Commissioner, and 
at last reluctantly released because it was impossible to 
discover a particle of evidence to support the various 
indefinite accusations which had been strung together 
during the long months of their arbitrary confinement. 
Such were the experiences of two highly respectable 
colonists under the flag which is the emblem of 
justice, equal rights and fair play. All this would 
try the impatience of a population if it were the 
work of an Imperial authority which took no sides 
in the political quarrels of the colonists. In Cape 
Colony the Imperial authorities have acted not as 
a repressive Government, holding itself aloof from 
domestic feuds, but as the patron of one party actually 
employing the leaders and the henchmen of that party 
for espionage upon the other, for judicial investigation 
of treason cases, for summary punishment of offenders. 
Mr. Rhodes’ creatures deputed to discover and chastise 
treason in the name of her Majesty may be trusted to 
render a good account of themselves to their master. 
Mr. Crewe is not the only magistrate who has found 
himself in the agreeable position in which he was able 
to do his duty by the Empire, and incidentally to do a 
good turn to his private employer. No wonder the 
Dutch complained that political opponents might not 
be the fairest of judges. Indeed, the term political 
opponent gives an inadequate idea of the venom of 
the situation, for an Afrikander politician cherishes 
towards Mr. Rhodes’ followers the spirit which an 
English Liberal harbours not towards a Conser- 
vative, but towards a financier who turns _poli- 
tician because nothing less than the wide world of 
politics can satisfy the energies or the dreams of his 
avarice. Add to all this that the South African News has 
been suppressed in parts of the Colony (a respectable 
and moderate English paper); that the characters of 
Mr. Sauer and other Ministers have been blackened ; 
that the organs of Mr. Rhodes, who whimpered when 
he wasn’t rescued as promptly as he expected, and of his 
associates, who have never been within a thousand miles 
of a single battle, have told the Dutch day by day that 
the men who stood a week of shell-fire with Cronje in 
a river-be@ are cowards, and that the men who tended 
the wouided at Glencoe are brutes—and we have some 
idec of the care and energy which have been expended 
on the statesmanlike object of making as many Dutch- 
men as possible our implacable enemies. 

Last Thursday week a great Congréss was held at 
Graaf Reeinet, and three resolutions were adoptew— 
one declaring that the war had been brought about 
because the British Government had ignored the Cape 
Government, another pledging those present to persist 
in a constitutional agitation in favour of maintaining 
the independence of the Republics, and a_ third 
agreeing to the despatch of delegates to Great Britain, 
Canada and Australia to urge these views on the 
people. Mr. De Villiers, the brother of the Chief 


Justice, presided, and some 1,500 delegates attended, 
The meeting was a great public constitutional assertion 
of the wishes and opinions of the Dutch colonists. We 
have not much hope that our Government will begin at 
the eleventh hour to recognise that this body of opinion 
cannot be ignored in our South African policy without 
the gravest risk. And how is the action of these 
colonials discussed in the Rhodesian Press? When 
the Outlanders wished to hold a meeting in the 
Transvaal to demand a resolution these papers 
cried out upon the tyranny of President Kruger. 
When Dutchmen at Graaf Reeinet urge a _ con- 
stitutional agitation, how are they spoken of? “It is 
impossible,” says the Cape Times, “to argue with these 
blatant rebels.” Blatant rebelsindeed! “ In any nation 
outside the British Empire they would receive prompt 
attention from the police.” The old argument; that 
Russia does these things better than we do. “The 
Graaf Reeinet speeches explain why preparations on so 
large a scale had to be made for the punishment of the 
insignificant little Republics. The war has not been 
carried on with an open enemy alone, but with lurking 
treason also, watching its opportunity. This being the 
case, while we seem to be nearing the end, anxious 
thoughts cannot but abide as to the condition- of things 
that will ensue upon the termination of the actual war. 
The conclusion of the war will not be the end of our 
troubles. The political outlook, in Cape Colony at 
least, is as gloomy as ever it was.”’ 

It certainly is gloomy, and the Cape Times has done 
its little best to make it worse. The particular form to 
be assumed by the constitutional agitation of the Dutch 
colonists is uncertain. They may obstruct supplies 
when Parliament meets this month. A Cabinet crisis 
may occur; Mr. Schreiner may resign ; a non-Dutch 
Ministry may succeed him, trusting to hold power by 
gerrymandering the constituencies. Sir Gordon Sprigg 
has said that he will be no party to a suspension of con- 
stitutional government. Whatever happens, with Sir 
Alfred Milner in South Africa (and the Times actually 
proposes that he should ultimately be placed in charge 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State !), with 
a Rhodesian Press calling its opponents rebels and 
clamouring for a suppression of free speech, there 
seems little hope of restoring that political climate in 
which flourished the loyalty that last year spontaneously 
increased our fleet. 

The men who are so busy in creating race feuds 
may take heart from their exploits outside. A fortnight 
ago the Times called attention to a letter from its special 
correspondent at Bloemfontein, which it described as 
“definite and canclusive evidence of the settled and 
long-standing determination of President Kruger to 
destroy British power in South Africa.” The letter was 
based on minutes of two secret conferences between 
delegates of the two Republics at Pretoria and 
Bloemfontein in 1887, What did it prove? It proved 
first of all that in 1887 President Kruger refused the 
proposal of the Orange Free State delegates to enter a 
South African Customs Union. If that is evidence of a 
conspiracy, what is to be said of Natal, which also 
declined for several years to enter such a Customs 
Unionw.? It proved that President Kruger did not wish 
the Tran svaal to be connected with Cape Colony by 
railway, ana’, that he regarded Delagoa Bay as the 
natural outlet .for the Transvaal. President Kruger may 
have been shorts:jghted, narrow, prejudiced and unpro- 
gressive, but what evidence is there of conspiracy in his 
objection to proposstls which, in the language of the 
Times, meant “ Englis.) commerce and English immigra- 
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tion on the Rand”? There are a good many English- 
men who have not always wished to encourage either 
German commerce or German immigration here. The 
Times correspondent then gave a history of the alliance 
between the two Republics. In 1887 President Brand 
agreed to help the Transvaal if the latter were unjustly 
attacked. In 1889 a conditional and strictly defensive 
alliance was formed. In 1896 (immediately after the 
Raid) the Free State Volksraad declared that its 
burghers were at the service of the Transvaal if its 
independence were attacked. <A year later, when Mr. 
Chamberlain raised the suzerainty question, the alliance 
became offensive and defensive. The Moning Leader 
showed at the time that the letter illustrated all the 
effects of the enterprises of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Cham- 
berlain in uniting the two Boer Republics against us. 
The Loyalists of Cape Colony are more ambitious. 
They wish to make every Dutchman in South Africa 
our enemy. 





THE GREAT ROSEBERY HOAX. 


T is Lord Rosebery’s misfortune, not his fault, that a 
week ago some of the more indiscreet of his 
admirers should have taken his name in vain, with such 
absurd results. We were promised a “ pronouncement 
on politics ” which would take the form of a deliverance 
on principles rather than a detailed political pro- 
gramme ;”’ and “the circumstances surrounding its 
composition and publication” were declared to be such 
“as cause it to plainly indicate the terms upon which 
Lord Rosebery would be prepared to resume the posi- 
tion of Radical leader.” The split infinitive was easily 
forgiven in the exciting prospect of Mr. Gladstone’s 
successor dictating the price of his renewed activity. 
What would he want? A baronetcy for Mr. Perks, 
M.P., or Mr. Morley’s head on a charger? Mr. 
Gladstone himsclf had a fondness for hinting at new 
departures in letters to correspondents which, somehow, 
got into the papers, and his language on such occasions 
was not always plain beyond dispute—so we told ourselves 
not toexpect too much definition in the“ pronouncement.” 
But now that the pronouncement (a month-old letter 
offering well-deserved congratulations to the Western 
Mercury on its fortieth anniversary) is published, what 
does it all come to? We read that “war, with 
all its curses, may, ultimately, bring a_blessing;” 
that “with regard to a sane appreciation of the 
destinies and responsibilities of Empire, we stand at the 
parting of the ways”; that the Press must show a 
number of excellent qualities and in particular must 
“be instant in pressing for necessary reforms, social, 
educational, administrative, and, if need be, constitu- 
tional”; and that a series of rhetorical questions 
“require clear sight, cool courage and freedom from 
formula.” We have much too keen an appreciation for 
Lord Rosebery’s sense of humour to imagine that he 
intended this sort of generous verbiage for a “ pro- 
nouncement”’ at all. It has absolutely no significance, 
as an inspired paragraph in the Times announces, and 
its only result has been to make certain “ Liberal 
Imperialist” editors look remarkably foolish. Mr. 
Disraeli’s Maundy Thursday letter was a really good 
hoax; but it was intentional. That Lord Rosebery is 
an unintentional impostor will not console the little 
clique which is trying to break up the Liberal Party in 
what it wrongly believes to be his interests. As to the 


letter in question Lord Rosebery (like Mr. Alfred 
Austin) is both wise enough to know that a Jubilee is 
not a good occasion for saying anything original. If 
fanatical worshippers will assume that the smoke is 
always rising from the oracle and that the priestess is 
always inspired, they alone are to blame. As we said 
before, Lord Rosebery is not to be held the least in the 
world responsible for the great Rosebery Hoax. 

But very long and ponderous sermons are some- 
times written on very short and unimportant texts, and 
the Ministerial papers of both parties have used Lord 
Rosebery’s letter as a peg on which to hang yet another 
discourse proving how virtuous the nation was in going 
to war, and yet how impossible it was for the nation to 
avoid being thus virtuous. Lord Rosebery, we are sure, 
never meant his casual compliments to be followed by 
such an avalanche of adulating commentary :—indeed, 
to judge from a communication in the Times next day, he 
took steps to prevent this result, after the mischief was 
done. To have your chance observations mistaken by 
faithful if slow-witted admirers for gems of oracular 
wisdom must be as aggravating as to be forced to repeat 
the merest commonplace about the weather to a stupid 
old gentleman who is hard of hearing. But if Lord 
Rosebery’s last letter is indeed to be included in the 
inspired canon, one or two observations suggest them- 
selves to the unbeliever. The first has to do with the 
sentence about social, educational, administrative (and, 
if need be, constitutional) reform. The higher criticism 
would surely regard this phrase as a copyist’s inter- 
polation. Imperialism may be, as the Daily News 
now asserts, a good thing; or again, it may be, 
as Mr. Gladstone asserted in 1881, a bad thing: but, 
whichever it is, between a policy of Imperialism and a 
policy of reform there is a great gulf fixed. “The time 
is not ripe,” as the last Queen’s Speech sagaciously 
observed, “ for projects involving extraordinary expendi- 
ture.” To admit the truth of this is not to take sides 
in the South African discussion ; it is merely to show an 
elementary acquaintance with the rules of compound 
division. The national income’ has increased with the 
national prosperity; it can be made to appear even 
bigger than it naturally is by raising the income-tax to a 
shilling and by neglecting to pay off the National Debt. 
But neither of these processes can be indefinitely 
extended; and Lord Rosebery will not think us 
partisans if we say that the nation cannot enjoy both 
old-age pensions and a war in South Africa. It pays its 
money and it takes its choice. To say this, no 
doubt, savours of the Manchester school (and pro- 
bably proves us to be in the pay of the Boers), but 
although the Manchester school has been buried by the 
imagination of its opponents, the propositions of arithmetic 
remain essentially the same as they were twenty years 
ago, when Disraelitish Imperialism stamped the income- 
tax with the permanence of a constitutional law and 
reduced the national finances to a position of perplexity 
and even danger. It may be quite true that “ war with 
all its curses may ultimately bring a blessing,” but it is 
patently untrue and ridiculous to pretend that it pro- 
motes the chances of internal reform. England may be 
quite right in her determination to inherit the earth, but 
she is clearly quite wrong if she expects the blessings 
peculiar to peacemakers at the same time. 

Another observation in Lord Rosebery’s letter 
catches the eye because it is such a platitude. It is the 
observation about the “parting of the ways.” No 
doubt, “with regard to a sane appreciation of the 
destinies and responsibilities of empire ” the nation has 
to choose between two paths. But then this is always 
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true. It was true when Greville and George III. lost us « war has everywhere revived the drooping spirit of 


America ; when Macaulay urged reform in India ; when 
John Bright denounced the Crimean War; when the 
present Prime Minister shook his head over the 
granting of free institutions to the Colonies; when 
Lord Beaconsfield scoffed at the sufferings of Bulgaria 
“ coffee-house babble,” and planned a great Impe- 
rialist display in Asia ; when Mr. Chamberlain and the 
present Duke of Devonshire and the late Duke of Argyle 
joined in what is now called “ the Majuba policy ’—so 
called, presumably, because it was determined on before 
the skirmish at Majuba took place. The British Empire 
is as much older than Imp¢rialism as the British Navy 
is older than the Navy League: but ever since the 
empire began the nation has stood at the parting of the 
ways. One of the most mischievous features of latter-day 
Imperialism is this ridiculous assumption that the empire 
has been discovered within the last year or two, and 
that consequently every principle which made the 
nation great in the past should be discarded now as 
antiquated and useless, Traditions of national conduct 
are disregarded, as though the situation were so novel 
that respect for tradition would be dangerous. Foreign 
critics wonder what has happened to the England of 
history, foreign peoples denounce our country as the 
enemy of liberty, and Lord Salisbury says that it is all 
perfectly incomprehensible. 


as 





THE MOROCCO SCARE, 


T is not often that one meets with moderation in the 
columns of the Times, yet its leading article of 

May 28th might be usefully studied by those whom the 
action of the French in the Twat oases appears to have 
filled with undue apprehension. As the Times points 
out, there has been no invasion of Moroccan territory 
by the French, nor is there likely to be unless—and 
here, of course, lies a possible danger—the sequence of 
events should compel the Frengh to invade a portion of 
Southern Morocco in order to keep their own territory 
inviolate. But even if such a contingency were to take 
place at some period, more or less remote, it is difficult 
to understand the excited comments prevalent in certain 
quarters. The eventual break-up of Morocco is gene- 
rally regarded as an inevitable occurrence. And who- 
ever will cast an impartial eye ata map must come to 
the conclusion that when the event occurs the maritime 
Power which owns Gibraltar and commands the Straits 
will have the paramount claim upon Northern Morocco, 
just as the Power which in ten days could pour 50,000 
men into the country from Algeria will command 
South-eastern Morocco. Spain with her historical 
interests, Germany with her growing commerce to safe- 
guard, will have their say in the settlement, but the two 
principal liquidators of the Shereefian inheritance must 
of necessity be Great Britain and France. Surely the 
prize is of sufficient magnitude to fulfil the ambitions of 
both, without coming to blows during the process of 
partition? Is it not equally absurd for the French to 
suppose that Great Britain would consent to see any 
Continental Power in possession of the north-west 
promontory of Morocco, as it is ludicrous for us to 
imagine that the French would acquiesce in a British 
occupation—supposing it possible—of the south-eastern 
portions of that empire? And, after all, the dismember- 
ment of Morocco may be much farther off than is 
generally believed. The result of the Greco-Turkish 


Islamic domination. Nowhere more so than in Northern 
Africa, which has probably several unpleasant surprises 
yet in store for the nations of Western Europe. The 
chief point at present is that the British public should 
take an accurate and a fair-minded view of the military 
operations now being carried out by the French in 
Southern Oran, and not be led away by imaginative 
writers into believing that France is embarking upon a 
policy purposely hostile to this country. 

It has been repeatedly said that French activity in 
the far Algerian hinterland is the outcome of the British 
entanglement in South Africa. The French—so runs 
the argument—are taking advantage of our embarrass- 
ments to bring about complications in Morgeco and 
force untenable claims upon the Sultan. The Times 
does not adopt that view, and of all papers the Times is 
about the last which could be accused of undue 
sympathy with French colonial aspirations. The truth 
of the matter is that the occupation of the Twat Oases 
is the natural sequel, not of the Boer war, but of the 
Anglo-French Agreements of June, 1898, and March, 
1899. The French policy of expansion in North Africa 
is part of a programme long matured and ¢arefully 
mapped out, which became possible of realization only 
upon the conclusion of a general African settlement with 
Great Britain. That settlement having, happily, been 
reached, the French consider themselves free to carry 
out their plans, with which Sir Edmund Monson was 
fully acquainted by M. Delcassé last year—a statement 
which will not, I venture to assert, be contradicted. 
The nature of those plans is obvious enough. 

France is engaged in stretching out her arms over 
Africa from Algiers to Senegal, the Chad, and the Congo. 
sefore she can reach the goal in her southward march, 
France must overcome the most terrific natural obstacles 
which have perhaps ever been faced by a nation in 
the path of colonization. Fronting her lies a vast 
desert sown with interminable plains and_hillocks 
of burning sand, varied by regions where masses of 
bare, inhospitable rock frown down upon dried-up 
water-courses, where all is desolation and _ solitude 
save when flocks of vultures haggle screaming in the 
track of a passing caravan, or a groups of veiled 
Tuaregs ride swiftly by, moving spectres in a land of 
death. 

The primary task which confronts the French 
if they hope to vanquish the pitiless Sahara, is the 
occupation of the Oases with which here and there 
it is sprinkled. In the north-west, the Oases of Twat, 
Tidliket and Gurara, in the south-east the Oases of Air 
or Asben. These Oases can be made the centre for an 
accumulation of supplies, a basis for advance work, 
which is an absolute preliminary to success. For the 
moment, the Twat Oases only are in question. They 
have for many years been placed in the French sphere 
by the most reliable English and German cartographers ; 
their inclusion within the French sphere has been con- 
sistently and in public claimed by French Ministers, 
and no attempt has ever been made by any responsible 
English statesman to query the legitimacy of French 
pretensions over them. So far as Morocco is concerned, 
the tie has never been more thana religious one. France 
has now occupied the three principal centres of the 
Oases—lInsalah, or Ain-Salah, Igliand Timimun. Shall 
we quarrel with her on thataccount ? Nodoubt it is incon- 
venient to us, controlling as we do large Mohammedan 
communities in Africa, that fuel should be added to the 
smouldering embers of Pan-Islamic revival. But if any- 
thing in the nature of an organized Mohammedan rising 
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in Africa is on the cards, one thing is very certain—the 
French will suffer a good deal more from it than we 
shall; and when did this country postpone a long- 
cherished scheme because its after-effects might possibly 
prove troublesome to a neighbour ? 

For the rest, it is just a little intolerant, is it not, to 
deny to others the right of action which, were the 
positions reversed, we should not hesitate for a moment 
to adopt? England and France have settled their 
principal differences in Africa. The few trivial points 
of dispute that remain have either been submitted to 
arbitration or are being discussed in a friendly manner. 
Conventions, guaranteeing mutual reciprocity in matters 
of trade for West and Central Africa, have practically 
eliminated the differential tariff. The two countries 
have a vast work before them. Every sincere wisher 
of peace in Europe and progress for Africa will ardently 
desire that it may be accomplished without the 
paralysing effects of mutual suspicion and recrimina- 
tion, founded for the most part upon ignorance or 
prejudice. 


M. 





LEAVES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. 


[“ An aristocratic body, firmly rooted in the national soil, 
gives I know not what sense of security to the State : 
it is, as it were, a man better instructed than his 
fellows, more prompt and with ample means, who is 
intrusted with power—and one, moreover, that never 
dies.’"—De Tocqueville or Somebody. ] 


February 2nd, 1901.—To-day is the Purification. 
The lawn looked lovely under its veil of snow and the 
vicar came in to lunch. We did not discuss the ques- 
tion of the service because I know that Reuben dis- 
approves of it. The vicar told me that Mrs. Burpham 
is in dreadful trouble. It seems that the Bank at 
Molesworth refused to cash Algernon’s cheque and that 
this led Sir Henry Murling to make investigations about 
the Chattington affair, so that he had to be asked to 
resign his commission. To be sure it is only in the 
Militia, but if it all comes out it will be terrible for the 
Monsons, They have already had to dismiss two 
servants on these grounds. Jane has a sore throat and 
I made her gargle some turpentine and oil ; Ali Baba’s 
hock is still sore. I do hope I shall keep my old 
servants, it is an unwelcome thing to dismiss them in 
their old age and the house is never the same again. 
They meet to-morrow at Gumpton corner, but not if 
this weather holds. 


February 3rd, 1901.—It is thawing. There are 
marks of boots across the lawn on what is left of the 
snow, and I am afraid some one must have gone across 
it. I wish Reuben would come back. Called at Mrs. 
Burpham’s, who is in dreadful trouble. Algernon has 
gone up to town to see his solicitor. Poor Mrs. 
Burpham was crying ; she is so proud of her boy. He 
says it will be all right. They are very bitter against 
the bank, and Sir Henry, and the regiment, and the 
Monsons. I fear they may quarrel with Binston Park 
also. Mrs. Burpham was so curious about them ; Jane 
is no better. 


February 4th, 1901.—Reuben came home suddenly 
by the 2.40 with Mr. Ehrenbritstein and Lord Tenter- 
worth. He asked me to put Mr. Ehrenbritstein in the Blue 
room and Lord Tenterworth in the Parrot room opposite 
the broom and pail place, where Aunt Marjory used to 
sleep. I shall have to clear the clothes out of the 
drawers. Just before dinner Mr. Bischoffen came in 


from the station. Reuben told me he hadasked him. I 


“wish he would give me longer notice. He brought a 


secretary with him who cannot talk English. I think he 
must be a Spaniard—he is so dark. Jane can hardly 
speak, her throat is so bad ; I told her she might stay in 
bed to-morrow till nine. 

February 5th, 1901.—Mrs. Burpham is certainly in 
dreadful trouble. She tells me Algernon has written 
from St. Malo saying it will be all right. It was very 
foolish and imprudent of him to go over there just now 
with all this trouble on with France. If only he had 
stayed at home (Mrs. Burpham says) she would not have 
minded so much, but she is afraid of his getting killed. 
It seems they are so savage at St. Malo. Only the other 
day an English lady had a stone thrown in her direction 
in the street. Mr. Bischoffen’s secretary is not a 
Spaniard ; I think he is a Pole; his name is Brahms. 
There was a difficulty about the asparagus last night. 
It seems the Germans do not eat it with their fingers. 
Reuben said I ought to have got little silver pincers for 
it. I remember seeing them in his father’s house, but 
papa said they were very vulgar. Then Reuben used to 
apologize for them and say that his people were old- 
fashioned, which was nonsense, of course. I reminded 
Reuben of this and he said, “ Ach! Gott !” and I had to 
leave the room. Ali Baba is all right ; he took a piece 
of sugar from my hand; but when I felt his hock he 
kicked Jones severely. I fear Jones is really injured, 
and I have sent for Dr. Minton and for the veterinary 
surgeon, 

February 5th, tg01.—Dr. Minton dined here last night 
before going to set Jones’ leg, and I gave the veterinary 
surgeon supper in the old schoolroom. I am afraid Dr. 
Minton took too much wine, for he quarrelled with Mr. 
Ehrenbritstein and Mr. Bischoffen about the danger of 
war with France. He said they had no right to speak, 
and got quite excited. Called again on Mrs. Burpham 
and only appreciated fully to-day in what sad trouble 
she is. Algernon has telegraphed from Paris saying it 
will be all right. Meanwhile she has certainly 
quarrelled with Binston Park, and she even spoke 
bitterly against the Duke, so that means another family 
gone—for the Duke is very proud. I see in the 
Standard that our Ambassador has delivered an 
ultimatum and that the French are doing all they can 
to shirk war. That is what Mr. Bischoffen and Reuben 
said they would do, but they must be taught a lesson. 
Newfoundlands have fallen, but Reuben says they must 
rise after the war. I do hope they will. The dear 
Bishop called. He says this war is a judgment on 
the French. Jane is much better, and can talk quite 
clearly and Ali Baba is almost well. Also it has thawed 
now completely, and they can meet on Saturday as 
usual, so things are looking up all round. 


February 7th, 1901.—Freddie goes to the Isle of 
Wight with the Lambtonshire Regiment, and Mrs. 
Burpham and the Bishop are both delighted, because 
it will bring him and Hepworth together. It would be 
such a solace to poor Mrs. Burpham if Freddie could 
see active service and get promotion; it would help to 
wipe out Algernon's disgrace, for I fear there is now no 
doubt of it, though he says it is all right in his last 
letter, which is from Marseilles. Letters still come 
through from France, because our Ambassador said 
that if any tricks were played with them he would hold 
the French Government personally responsible, and so 
cowed them. The Bishop has gone to London with 
his family. 

February 8th, 1901.—The Standard has a large 
map of the North of France, where the fighting will 
be. It is veryinteresting. Reuben and his friends have 
gone up to town again. I saw the Reserves marching 
through Molesworth to-day; they are going to garrison 
Portsmouth. The afternoon post did not come in. 
Reuben said he would telegraph, but I have not got any 
message. The 12.40 train was an hour late, so I sup- 
pose everything is upset by the war. Maria will have to 
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come home by Bale, and I do so dread the passage from 
Ostend for her; even the hour from Calais to Dover is 
more than she can bear. The vicar says that our Govern- 
ment will force the French to keep the Dover-Calais route 
open for civilians. He says it would be against the 
practice of civilised warfare to close it, and that if that 
were done we should lay waste the whole country ; but 
I fear he does not know much about the legal aspect of 
the thing: it is his heart, not his head that speaks, It 
is dreadful to think of what I shall do with Mademoiselle 
when she comes home with Maria. One can’t blame 
her when one thinks that it is her own country that is 
going to be harried and her own brothers brought here 
as prisoners ; but it will be very difficult all the same. 
The man who was killed at Bigley races was not a 
Frenchman after all: the crowd only thought he was 
because he had blacked his face like a negro. It seems 
that Sir Henry was very hard in court and said that the 
ringleaders were lucky not to be indicted for man- 
slaughter. It has frozen again, and it is very slippery in 
the drive. They are having fireworks or something at 
Portsmouth, to judge by the sound, Jones told Jane 
he thought there was a bonfire as well because he could 
see a glare now and then in the sky from the window 
of his room. His leg is setting nicely. 


CALIBAN. 





FROM THE PROVINCES, 
PARISH COUNCILS. 


HE Local Government Act, 1894, has now been in 
force for five years, and though its provisions are 
very imperfectly understood in many districts, its 
principal object in smoothing away confusion and 
anomalies has been of untold service. As is the case 
with all new machinery, the running of the wheels and 
contact with material have shown that improvements 
could be made here and there, which would conduce to 
steadier working and better results. But the spirit in 
which the business comprised in this legislation is 
conducted is far more open to criticism. There is, in 
the smaller bodies particularly, a discouraging lack of 
interest. 

The leading feature of our local government is, that 
now we have everywhere administrative bodies on 
which are imposed the duties of watching public 
interests, and that these bodies are arranged in a simple 
hierarchy, from parish to district and from district to 
county, whereas, before the Act, we had no general 
administration, but a confusion of different officers and 
bodies charged with small particular duties, frequently 
in conflict, but always in disorderly independence. 

The first object of the Act was to replace this chaos 
by an orderly system, which was admirably achieved. 
One reason why superficial observers assert that the 
Act has done nothing is that the parish meetings, Parish 
Councils and District Councils have been busy in the 
steady performance of duties previously executed, more 
or less unsteadily, by authorities who were little known 
to the public. The “man in the street” had been so 
long accustomed to having his rates, roads, reliefs, &c., 
managed by complicated bodies, whom he had scarcely 
heard of and could not understand, that he almost got 
the idea that many such things managed themselves by 
inherent natural forces. The people had been educated 
into lethargy by the complexity and discouragements of 
the old state of affairs. Now that the administrative 
apparatus is provided and fixed, and now that we have 
had time to realise that its chief, almost its only, cause 
of comparative idleness is lack of interest in the little 
constituencies, we must try to discover the means by 
which greater enterprise may be diffused. 





In the first place we have to correct the error, so 
widely preached, that Parish Councils have nothing to 
do. It is true that their direct positive powers are not 
very large, though the charities, allotments, footpaths, 
fire-engine, roadside ponds and the like can often provide 
scope for considerable energy. But first of all the 
existence of an authority, whose duty it is to watch the 
interests of the village, prevent their encroachment, and 
which must be consulted before anything can be done 
affecting the place, is alone an invaluable safeguard, the 
want of which in the past has left open the way for 
numerous injustices ; and this authority will be far more 
useful in this important respect if it is manned by indi- 
viduals who appreciate its importance. They may cause 
village life to run more quietly by being a standing 
terror to grasping “ interests "—public evil-doers ; but in 
this respect happy indeed will be the parish without 
history. Then, again, even more important than this 
negative power, is the indirect positive capacity of the 
council—its power of making the District Council do its 
duty. The District Council, working from the market 
town some miles away, is the authority charged with the 
roads and with that most vital of all local functions— 
sanitation and housing. These are responsibilities too 
heavy for an average village to undertake, and their 
administration is properly given to a higher council with 
much wider area and larger funds. But this was never 
intended to mean that the parish should have nothing 
to do or to say on the subject. The distant District 
Council needs to be kept in touch with local wants. _ Its 
officials may do their best, the district councillor from 
the parish may be all that he should be, but the first are 
handicapped as a rule by their want of minute local 
knowledge, and the latter, if zealous, is always 
liable to be regarded, by easy-going representatives 
of other villages, as too -pushful of the claims of 
his parish. On the other hand, the official may be, 
and the councillor often is, too little anxious about his 
duties. In any case, the Parish Council is expected, in 
the spirit of the Act, to keep them up tothe mark. Un- 
healthy cottages, bad drains, jerry-building, neglected 
roads, insufficient housing, or any like subjects, may be 
complained of direct to the County Council, who, again, 
are bound to enforce the prompt attention of the 
District Council. It is this capacity, of local vigilance 
committee to the District Council, which is most 
neglected by the parish authority, although none of its 
other powers are of equal importance for practical 
reform. A partial solution might, I think, be found in 
making the chairman of the Parish Council ex officio the 
district councillor for his village (thus saving a separate 
election and many needless jealousies), so as to bring the 
two authorities into direct working relationship. 

But the real cause of lassitude in these local bodies 
lies, I believe, in the present system of rating. The 
principal influence in the parish is, after all, that of the 
employers in their only industry, the farmers, As the 
rates are now lail, the farmers have to bear a most un- 
fairly large proportion, and they retaliate, very naturally, 
by using all their power on both Parish and District 
Councils to keep the expenses down by a policy of doing 
nothing which will cost money. The need for a revision 
of the rating system from their point of viewis clear when 
we remember that, as occupiers and cultivators, they 
cannot improve their land without ultimately raising the 
rateable value upon which they, and not the benetited 
landlord, will have to pay for local expenditure. Again, 
a small farmer with a little holding, for which he pays 
£100 a year rent and then has to make his living, is 
charged the same rates as the occupier of a country 
house of that value, whereas the spending of the rates 
benefits residents much and is of little profit to 
cultivators. The injustice of this has been recognised 
in a few cases by charging only a proportion of certain 
expenses, marked as “ special,” on farms, but the greater 
portion of local expenditure is still a tax upon the 
cultivators’ use of the land. Until the just liabilities 
firstly of land value, as distinguished from improving 
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use, and secondly of residential occupation, are recog- 
nised in a complete reform of our rating system, we 
shall find the local government of our villages fettered 
for economic reasons. The Imperial inhabited house 
duty would supply a useful model for the solution of the 
residential problem. Of course the rate would have to 
be made applicable to every dwelling whether small or 
large, and the farm-houses as distinguished from the 
farm-lands would be assessed for their share along with 
cottages, shooting-boxes, and mansions. I do not forget 
the Agricultural Rates Act, which tried in a blundering, 
wasteful fashion to afford a partial remedy—without 
success—and which I only refer to, in order to prevent 
any critic from assuming that it has not been considered 
in this article. 

With all the drawbacks which may be urged, how- 
ever, no one who knows English villages can affirm that 
the Act of 1894 has not already been of immense service. 
There is everywhere a keener interest in local affairs, 
charities have been better managed, public rights are 
much more carefully watched, encroachers, territorial 
and clerical, find their old methods increasingly checked, 
and a slow but certain move is being made in many places 
towards better housing, sanitation, and water supply. 
In a number of villages the clergy of the Established 
Church have come most creditably to the front in pro- 
gressive local policy, and if their example were more 
universally followed by their brethren, the greatest 
advantage would accrue to our village life. No review 
of the rural situation, however, would be complete with- 
out a warm acknowledgment of the healthy and capable 
influence of the Free Churches. The village Noncon- 
formists have supplied most of the best local governors 
in both parish and district. The reason is that in their 
little Churches they have been trained for several gene- 
rations to manage public affairs and deal with public 
money. They come to council work with an appre- 
ciation of responsibility and a capacity for details which 
guickly distinguish them from other recruits, to whom 
the forms of meeting and the lines of public business 
have to be taught with painful patience. It is true that 
some of them also introduce a rather persistent type 
of verbosity, but the fact remains that an immense pro- 
portion of the effective working ability of our councils 
was found ready made amongst the lay officials at the 
chapels, whether in the independence of the Baptists 
and Congregationalists, the centralised clockwork of 
the Wesleyans, or the extreme democracy of the 
Primitive and Free Methodists. All of them supply a 
sturdy thoughtfulness which has been the backbone of 
the councils, and where this influence is wanting the 
new legislation has often been very listlessly adminis- 
tered. 


ON NATIONAL DEBTS. 


NE day Peter and Paul—I knew them both, the 

dear fellows : Peter perhaps a trifle wild, Paul a 

little priggish, but that is no matter—one day, I say, 

Peter and Paul (who lived together in rooms off 

Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, a very delightful spot) 
were talking over their mutual affairs. 

“My dear Paul,” said Peter, “I wish I could 
persuade you to this expenditure. It will be to our 
mutual advantage. Come now, you have ten thousand 
a year of your own and I with great difficulty earn a 
hundred ; it is surprising that you should make the fuss 
you do. Besides which you well know that this feeding 
off packing-cases is irksome ; we really need a table 
and it will but cost ten pounds.” 

To all this Paul listened doubtfully, pursing up his 
lips, joining the tips of his fingers, crossing his legs and 
playing the solemn fool generally, ‘ 


“Peter,” said he, “I mislike this scheme of yours. 
It is a heavy outlay for a single moment. It would 
disturb our credit, and yours especially, for your share 
would come to five pounds and you would have to put 
off paying the Press-cutting agency to which you 
foolishly subscribe. No; there is an infinitely better 
way than this crude idea of paying cash down in 
common. I will /end the whole sum of ten pounds to 
our common stock and we will each pay one pound a 
year as interest to myself for the loan. I for my part 
will not shirk my duty in the matter of this interest and 
I sincerely trust you will not shirk yours.” 

Peter was so delighted with this arrangement that 
his gratitude knew no bounds. He would frequently 
compliment himself in private on the advantage of 
living with Peter, and when he went out to see his 
friends it was with the jovial air of the Man with the 
Bottomless Purse, for he did not feel the pound a year 
he had to pay, and Paul always seemed willing to 
undertake similar expenses on similar terms. He 
purchased a bronze over-mantel, he fitted the rooms 
with electric light, he bought (for the common use) a 
large prize dog for £56, and he was for ever bringing in 
made dishes, bottles of wine and what not, all paid for 
by this lending of his. The interest increased to £20 
and then to £30 a year, but Paul was so rigorously 
honest, prompt and exact in paying himself the interest 
that Peter could not bear to be behindhand or to seem 
less punctual and upright than his friend. But so high 
a proportion of his small income going in interest left 
poor Peter but a meagre margin for himself and he had 
to dine at Lockhart’s and get his clothes ready made, 
which (to a refined and sensitive soul such as his) was a 
grievous trial. 

Some little time after a Fishmonger who had 
attained to Cabinet rank was married to the daughter of 
a large usurer and London was in consequence illumi- 
nated. Paul said to Peter in his jovial way, “It is 
imperative that we should show no meanness upon this 
occasion. WE are known for the most flourishing and 
well-to-do pair of bachelors in the neighbourhood, and 
Ihave not hesitated (for I know I had your consent 
beforehand) to go to Messrs. Brock and order an 
immense quantity of fireworks for the balcony on this 
auspicious occasion. Not a word. The loan is mine 
and very freely do I make it to our Mutual Position.” 

So that night there was an illumination at their flat, 
and the centre-piece was a vast combination of roses, 
thistles, shamrocks, leeks, kangaroos, beavers, scham- 
boks, and other national emblems, and beneath it the 
motto, “‘ United we stand, divided we fall: Peter and 
Paul,” in flaming letters 2ft. high. 

Peter was after this permanently reduced to living 
upon rice and to mending his own clothes ; but he could 
easily see how fair the arrangement was, and he was not 
the man to grumble at a free contract. Moreover he 
was expecting a rise in salary from the editor of the 
Hoot, in which paper he wrote “ Woman’s World,” and 
signed it “ Emily.” 

At the close of the year Peter had some difficulty in 
meeting the interest, though Paul had, with true business 
probity, paid his in on the very day it fell due. Peter 
therefore approached Paul with some little diffidence 
and hesitation, saying :— 

“Paul; I trust you will excuse me, but I beg you 
will be so very good as to see your way, if possible, to 
granting me an extension of time in the matter of paying 
my interest.” 

Paul, who was above everything regular and 
methodical, replied :— 

“Hum, chrm, chrum, chrm. Well, my dear Peter, 
it would not be generous to press you, but I trust you 
will remember that this money has not been spent upon 
my private enjoyment. It has gone for the glory of our 
Mutual Position ; pray do not forget that, Peter ; and 
remember also that if you have to pay interest, so have 
I,so have I. Weare allin the same boat, Peter, sink 
or swim; sink or swim, Then his face 
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brightened, he patted Peter genially on the shoulder 
and added : “ Donot think me harsh, Peter. It is neces- 
sary that I should keep to a strict business-like way of 
doing things for I have a large property to manage ; but 
you may be certain my friendship for you is of more 
value to me than a few paltry sovereigns. I will lend 
you the sum you owe to the interest on the Common 
Debt, and though in strict right you alone should pay 
the interest on this new loan I will call half of it 
my own and you shall pay but £1 a year on it for 
ever. 

Peter’s eyes swam with tears at Paul’s generosity 
and he thanked his stars that his lot had been cast with 
such aman. But when Paul came again with a grave 
face and said to him “ Peter, my boy, we must insure at 
once against burglars: the underwriters demand a 
hundred pounds” his heart broke, and he could not 
endure the thought of further payments. Paul, how- 
ever, with the quiet good sense that characterised him, 
pointed out the necessity of the payment and, eyeing 
Peter with compassion for a moment, told him that he 
had long been feeling that he (Peter) had been unfairly 
taxed. “It is a principle” (said Paul) “ that taxation 
should fall upon men in proportion to their ability to 
pay it. I am determined that, whatever happens, you 
shall in future pay but a third of the interest that may 
accrue upon further loans.” It was in vain that Peter 
pointed out that, in his case, even a thirtieth would 
mean starvation; Paul was firm and _ carried his 
point. 

The wretched Peter was now but skin and bone and 
his earning power, small as it had ever been, was con- 
siderably lessened. Paul began to fear very seriously 
for his invested funds: he therefore kept up Peter’s 
spirits as best he could with such advice as the 
following :— 

“Dear Peter, do not repine; your lot is indeed 
hard, but it has its silver lining. You are the member 
of a partnership famous among all other bachelor- 
residences for its displays of fireworks and its fine 
furniture. So valuable is the room in which you live 
that the insurance alone is the wonder and envy of our 
neighbours. Consider also how firm and stable these 
loans make our comradeship. They give me a stake 
in the rooms and furnish a ready market for the spare 
capital of our littke community. The interest WE pay 
upon the fund is an evidence of our social rank, and all 
London stares with astonishment at the flat of Peter 
and Paul, which can without an effort buy such 
gorgeous furniture at a moment’s notice.” 

But, alas! these well-meant words were of no avail. 
On a beautiful spring day, when all the world seemed 
to be holding him to the joys of living, Peter passed 
quietly away in his little truckle bed, unattended even 
by a doctor, whose fees would have necessitated a loan 
the interest of which he could never have paid. 

Paul, on the death of Peter, gave way at first to 
bitter recrimination. “Is this the way,” he said, “ that 
you repay years of unstinted generosity? Nay, is this 
the way you meet your most sacred obligations? You 
promised upon a thousand occasions to pay your share 
of the interest for ever, and now like a detaulter you 
abandon your post and destroy half the revenue of our 
firm by one intemperative and thoughtless act! Had you 
but possessed a little property which, properly secured, 
would have continued to meet the claims you had 
incurred, I had not blamed you. But a man who earns 
all that he possesses has no right to pledge himself to 
perpetual payment unless he is prepared to live for 
ever !” 

Nobler thoughts, however, suceeeded this outburst, 
and Paul threw himself upon the bed of his Departed 
Friend and moaned. “Who now will pay me an income 
in return for my investments? Alli my fortune is sunk 
in this flat, and, though I myself pay the interest never 
so + oT it will not increase my fortune by one 
farthing! J shall as I live consume a fund which will 





never be replenished, and within a short time I shall be 
compelled to work for my living |!” 

Maddened by these last reflections, he dashed into 
the street, hurried northward through the-now-rapidly- 
gathering-darkness, and drowned himself in the 
Regent’s Canal, just where it runs by the Zoological 
Gardens, under the bridge that leads to the cages of 
the larger pachyderms. 

Thus miserably perished Peter and Paul, the one in 
the thirtieth, the other in the forty-seventh year of his 
age, both victims to their ignorance of Mrs. Fawcett’s 
Political Economy, the Nicomachean Ethics, Bastiat’'s 
Economic Harmonies, The IVth. Council of Lateran on 
Usury, Speeches of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir Henry 
Fowler, The Sermons of St. Thomas Aquinas, under the 
Head “ Usuria,” Mr. W. S. Lilly’s First Principles in 
Politics, and other works too numerous to mention. 


H. B. 





THE THEATRE, 


KAWAKAMI AT THE CORONET. 
THE FANTASTICKS AT THE ROYALTY. 


“ RADE follows the flag,” says the American shop 

_ in the Strand which announces that it has just 
booked two orders from Ladysmith for the ingenious con- 
trivance which receives and registers the cash taken in 
public-houses. Whether or no the gold of Natal will 
findgits way into these machines when they arrive, it 
would appear from the indications which are supplied 
by the theatrical barometer that the waving of innumer- 
able flags has succeeded in doing but little for the 
trade of London. For in spite of the feverish 
glories of the Alhambra and Empire music-halls on 
those evenings when a new verse is added to a 
song about “our brave lads at the front,” to suit 
the afternoon’s telegrams, the frequency of “first 
nights” at the theatres tells its own tale. Within 
the last ten days Her Majesty’s, Wyndham’s, the 
Adelphi, the Comedy, the Globe, the Strand, and the 
Royalty theatres have either closed their doors or 
replaced by new productions plays which in ordinary 
times might have been credited with longer life ; and 
the new productions themselves seem to be somehow 
affected by the general dulness in theatrical business. 
All the decorous applause of the intellectuels of the 
Chelsea studios could not quite hide a slight disappoint- 
ment at Mrs. Patrick Campbell's matinée production of 
The Fantasticks. Of all the new productions the only 
one which has been really interesting is one which has 
not attempted to attract a permanent public, but has 
been placed upon the stage merely for a dozen per 
formances. This is the series of matinées of Japanese 
plays at the Coronet Theatre. 

In a department of art so arbitrary in its con- 
ventions as that of the theatre, where each little public 
has taught itself to accept as natural the formulae of 
theatrical expression which have grown up on its own 
stage, it is always interesting to see how artificial are 
those formulae by watching the effect of another set 
which have been modelled in the hands of a slightly 
different audience. Some of the conventions of the 
Comedie Francaise, as for instance such a scene as that 
at the end of the Malade Imaginaire, where the cha- 
racters will stand in a row across the stage to speak their 
lines, require something of the force of custom to be 
easily accepted ; and it is interesting to consider how 
those who could see nothing but the ridiculous in the 
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performance of the Japanese actors at the Coronet are 
merely influenced in rather a stronger degree by just the 
same unaccustomed helplessness as will prompt an 
ordinary intelligent Englishman who goes for the first 
time in his life into a theatre to conclude that it contains 
only the meaningless and the artificial. 

Yet this performance, so absolutely foreign in its 
conventions to the habits of a European audience, in 
Japan is revolutionary in its modernity and its assimila- 
tion of Western ideas. Kawakami—referred to on the 
programme as “ Japan’s most distinguished actor ”—has 
not only introduced into Japanese theatres a drama 
played in the vernacular, not only astonished Tokio 
at the end of the Chinese war with a_ melo- 
drama which actually introduced representations 
of living public characters, but is the manager 
of the first Japanese company which contains an actor 
and an actress acting together. Even here, although it 
requires the programme to disclose the secret, all the 
female parts but one are played by men. The classical 
drama of Japan, almost hieratic in its conventions, is 
acted in a language and with a monotonous falsetto 
intonation of voice which make it incomprehensible even 
to a native if he does not know the play by heart. _ It is 
almost devoid of action, and its charm to the initiate is 
in the rhythm of the chanting of the classical lines and 
the exact symbolism of its few movements—a rigidity of 
convention which, running through all Japanese art, will 
decree that some flowers are beautiful and some ugly, 
and no individual taste will presume to question. More- 
over the performance lasts for days, the actors working 
in eight hour shifts, and the companies are either all of 
men or all of women, in each case taking both men’s 
and women’s parts. Danjuro, the doyen of Japanese 
actors, who is eighty years of age, still acts the heroine's 
part with great success. 

The most noticeable features of Kawakami's perform- 
ance from the point of view of drama are the primitive- 
ness, simplicity and shortness of the plays themselves, 
which might prompt one not to place the whole thing 
on a very high level, were it not for a really remarkable 
power and realism in certain moments of the acting. 
The three short plays included in the entertainment 
contain very few words, and even where the action does 
not take place in a silence broken only by expressive 
gutturals, it is clear that the words themselves are not 
regarded as of great value. Sometimes, too, even in 
what should be serious moments, the action follows 
the tradition of primitive drama by suddenly depart- 
ing into frank and acrobatic buffoonery. Thus 
the first play, called a Japanese version of Pygma- 
lion and Galatea, is merely a farcical version of the 
idea, although the method of bringing the statue 
to life by placing a mirror in its bosom because “ the 
mirror is the spirit of woman,” is a graceful variant. 
The succession of single hand-to-hand fights, again, which 
represent the battle in the second play, although the 
sparks tly from the steel of the swords, and they are 
fought with a vigour which would make London actors 
tremble, is interspersed with curious somersault deaths 
which are obviously not only unintentionally amusing. 
Yet Kawakami's acting in this play, The Loyalisl, is 
curiously impressive. If it is chiefly in pantomime, 
and the emotion was expressed by a curious twitching 
of features and a sound of nasal “ sniffing,”’ the conven- 
tion once accepted, the emotion was none the less real. 
Another convention, that of expressing anger by an 
opening of the mouth and drawing down the upper lip, 
has also to be accepted, and is none the less elfective 
because the voice of the Japanese becomes not more 
but less loud in passion. There is, moreover, in 
this play a scene of the most impressive animal 
realism. It is where the Loyalist, master of the 
secrets of ju-jitsu, that scientinc form of wrestling 
which is still to-day a marvelious power of self- 
defence, tackles and strangles the four men who attack 
him. 

The silence of the attack, broken only by the 





gasping sounds of great physical strain, the crashing 
headlong falls as one after the other of the adversaries 
are thrown off, the fierce realism of their death, the lifeless- 
ness of the bodies as they are lifted up and carelessly 
thrown down again, and the quivering of the one who 
is not yet quite dead and is strangled as he lies make a 
scene which has not been surpassed for crude brutality 
by anything even on the Sarah Bernhardt stage. The 
last play gives the opportunity to the actress of the com- 
pany, Sada Yacco, and she presents excellently the 
childish petulance and charm which makes the 
Japanese woman far closer and more attractive 
to Western civilisation than the almost similar qualities 
in the Japanese man can ever achieve, and 
also a direct passion and jealousy which shows once 
more that the expression of feminine emotion is far 
more universal, because far more primitive, than can be 
allowed by the trivial superficialities of masculine 
civilisations. In the first play and in the last Sada 
Yacco gives also some example of Japanese dancing, as 
full again of rigid convention in its curves, its poses and 
the gestures ot its stiffly straightened hands and feet as 
all other forms of Japanese art. But, rigid as it is, the 
convention itself and Sada Yacco’s expression of it make 
something more graceful than anything else to be seen 
in London, and are as different from what is here 
accepted as an imitation of Japanese dancing as a 
print of Hokusai from a Geisha poster. The curves 
formed by the dress, heavily padded and weighted at 
the hem, are alone worth going to the Coronet to 
see. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell has produced at matinées at 
the Royalty Theatre a translation of Rostand’s Les 
Romanesques, by the lady who insists on calling herself 
George Fleming, although she is not afraid to disclose 
her sex by appearing personally as the authoress at the 
close of the play. This translation started by being 
disappointing in its title. Why it should not have been 
simply called Romance and have conveyed the intention 
of Rostand’s burlesque is not clear. In itself it tried to 
render the mock dignity of Rostand’s Alexandrines into 
English rhymed couplets, and it can scarcely be said 
with success. Whether the indignities of pantomime 
have destroyed rhymed couplets as a vehicle for comedy 
on the stage, or if it was only Miss Fletcher who insisted 
on reminding us of the late Mr. E. L. Blanchard and the 
heroics of the demon king, it would be hard to say. 
Certainly such an ending to a line as “I'll love the 
ballet corps” appears to be rather a strained effort at 
the discovery of a rhyme. Miss Fletcher can be 
thankful that in Mrs. Campbell at least she found 
an interpreter who spoke the verse as though it were 
poetry. 

Of the play it must be said that it is French, written 
for a French public and French actors. Treated by 
players who insist rather than suggest, the mechanism 
becomes even more obvious than M. Rostand always 
makes it,and makes it particularly by writing a three act 
play on a one act idea. The plot has possibilities of 
comedy. A romance manufactured between the son 
and daughter of two neighbouring landed proprietors, 
who feign a Montagu and Capulet feud in order to bring 
about the marriage and unite the properties ; a sham 
abduction to achieve the end, and a sham but sincere 
rescue by young Romeo; boredom between the 
parents after success ; rupture between the lovers after 
discovering the ruse, and reconciliation after each has 
seen the hollowness of romance in a cruder arena. 
There is comedy in the idea, but so drilled and organised 
that it requires the lightest touch of art in the puppets 
to conceal the working of the strings. Such a touch is 
not the forle of English actors, but Mrs. Campbell in a 
boy's part helps to make up for the lack of it by reading 
poetry like a poet and playing the gamin like a 
— She has at least personality and is not often 
dull. 


P. C. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
LONDON WATER QUESTION. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. G. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 


W HEN recently the Government, by a party vote, 
| succeeded in defeating the Bill of the London 
County Council for the purchase of the undertakings of 
the water companies, on the ground that, although the 
recent Royal Commission had approved the principle of 
purchase, it had advised the constitution of some 
other public authority for the purpose than the Council, 
they gave no indication whatever of any intention to 
deal with the subject themselves. The real motive 
power in the House of Commons against the Bill was 
the band of water directors, and their many share- 
holders, who were opposed to purchase in their own 
interests, and who cared little who were to be their 
successors. The Moderate party, however, in the 
London Council have evidently felt that the neglect 
of the Government to produce a scheme of purchase 
would be resented by the London electors in the 
elections which will take place next year, and in 
a debate at its last sitting before the recess they pro- 
fessed the utmost anxiety for legislation, and urged the 
Council to call on the Government to produce a scheme 
for purchase at the earliest possible date. The Govern- 
ment appears to be somewhat in the position of being 
hoist by its own petard. The Royal Commission was 
evidently not expected or intended to lead to legislation, 
but the reverse. It was so constituted, by the exclusion 
of any single member who had any sympathy with the 
municipal progress of recent years, as to justify the 
contident belief that it would condemn the principle 
of purchase, and show it to be inexpedient and 
impossible. To the surprise of all, however, who 
followed its proceedings and who noted its very hostile 
treatment of the Council's witnesses, the Commission 
ended by producing a report which, though adverse 
on some important points, confirmed, in respect of the 
principle of purchase, nearly all the contentions of the 
Council. 

The report most fully admits that under the present 
system there is no adequate provision for securing the 
purity of the water supply, and no possible means of 
insisting upon this, and that there is an absence of unity 
of management and uniformity of arrangements which 
cannot be cured. It shows that a very large propor- 
tion of houses in the higher parts of London are still 
without the benefit of a constant supply of water ; that 
the vertical limits of supply, varying greatly in the 
different companies, cannot be increased without 
legislation ; that additional obligations cannot be 
imposed on the companies without their consent or 
without compensation ; and that if some public authority 
should become the purchaser of the undertakings, water 
would doubtless be supplied at a constant pressure to 
the highest houses, “ to the general convenience of the 
public.” It further calls attention to the present uneco- 
nomical and wasteful system of distributing water, and 
says that the unification of the water companies by 
purchase would tend to secure the sufficiency of 
the water supply in a more rational and economic 
system of distribution, All the problems, they add, 
which present themselves in connection with the exten- 
sion or enlargement of the water supply of London 
would be simplified, and consequently be easier, if the 


conventional barriers against the free passage of water 
from one company to another were swept away. “The 
acquirement and management of the water companies’ 
undertakings by a single public authority would, it says, 
clearly bring these advantages in their train.” Another 
important point always insisted upon by the Council is 
also confirmed by the report—namely, that the present 
system leads to a great and useless waste of water, 
Some of the companies, it appears, find it more to their 
interest to allow the water to run to waste than to incur 
expense in checking it by inspection and otherwise. 
Companies, the report says, supplying water for profit 
and paid by water rentals work at a disadvantage com- 
pared with local authorities in endeavouring to enforce 
such powers as they may possess for preventing even 
gross and wilful waste. As regards the future the report 
is even more emphatic. Large storage works, it says, 
are an indispensable condition of a sufficient future 
supply from the Thames and Lea without injury to 
these rivers, and there will be great difficulty in 
carrying out these works except by an authority 
crowning all the undertakings. A public authority also 
would be able to raise the very large sums necessary for 
these works at a cheaper rate than the companies. 

The report further suggests, not obscurely,-that the 
companies in the past have been starving their works 
and putting off the necessary provision for the future 
while increasing their profits and dividends :— 

“A turning point,” it says, “has been reached in the con- 
ditions governing the supply. The companies have for many 
years been working on a tide of prosperity, and their profits 
have generally speaking steadily increased. We have to ask 
ourselves what would happen to the companies if the necessity 
arose for large expenditure, probably unremunerative during 
some time, with the consequencé of reduced profits and reduced 
dividends. The directors having before them the double duty 
of safeguarding the interests on the one hand of the share- 
holders and on the other of the consumers, would be placed in 
a difficult position, which might lead to results unsatisfactory to 
to the consumers ; whereas a public authority having acquired 
the undertakings will be likely to have no other object in view 
than to satisfy the requirements of the consumers.” 

It is quite clear that this conflict of interest and of duty 
has occurred in the past and has been determined 
by many of the water companies in favour of their 
shareholders. The report sums up the question of the 
future in these weighty words :— 

“As the demands of London increase and its river-derived 
supply is doubled, the reasons we have given in favour of 
purchase as likely to promote the purity of supplies, the 
prevention of waste and the effectual distribution of the avail- 
able supplies acquire additional importance.” 

It would be difficult to produce more cogent and 
weighty arguments against the present system. They 
are what the Council had always maintained and what 
every Commission and Committee of Inquiry into the 
London water supply, during the last thirty years, has 
affirmed. Further delay in dealing with the question 
must gravely compromise the public interests of London. 

At the present moment there are two most striking 
illustrations before us of the effect of delay. The East 
London Water Company have a Bill now before Parlia- 
ment for the construction of two gigantic reservoirs in 
the Valley of the Lea, with an area of 8oo acres, at a 
cost of £1,400,000, It is absolutely certain that a public 
authority having control of the whole water supply of 
London would not dream of constructing these works. 
They are said to be necessary for the purpose of securing 
the last ten million gallons of water per diem 
from the River Lea against the recurrence of such 
a drought as that of 1898. The existing and 
authorized storage of the company is quite sufficient 
to secure this in all ordinary years. A public authority 
could provide for this ten million gallons a day by 
drawing either from the Thames, where the storage 
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necessary to secure it against the drought of 1898 would 
be about one-fifth in size and cost of that necessary in the 
case of the depleted Lea, or from Wales in the event of 
the Welsh scheme of supply being decided on. So 
long, however, as the East London Company exists 
with its separate interests and separate obligations and 
supplies, it is difficult for Parliament to refuse its sanction 
to what is claimed by the company as necessary to 
enable them to fulfil their legal obligations, even though 
it is clear that a public authority would save a million 
of money by making the provision in some other way. 

Again, in the case of these same reservoirs, it is pro- 
posed by the East London Company to give a width to 
the puddle walls of their embankments double that of the 
great reservoir now being constructed at Staines bya joint 
committee of three of the other water companies. I have, 
in a recent correspondence in the Times, pointed out the 
dangers of this construction of the Staines reservoir, and 
have shown that the long-established practice of water 
engineers is being departed from. The action of the 
East London Company is striking confirmation of this 
view. In any case both courses cannot be right. 
Either the East London Company is about to incur a 
needless expenditure by constructing embankments of 
double the necessary width, or the other companies are 
incurring a most grave responsibility in constructing the 
embankment of the Staines reservoir of half the width 
necessary for safety, with the object of effecting a great 
economy in their whole scheme of reservoirs. 

Thus it is that public interests are being already 
dangerously compromised by the delay in settling this 
great question. No one has been able to suggest any 
method by which the companies can be compelled to 
execute works necessary for the health or safety of the 
public, or to make necessary provision in anticipation 
of the future wants of London. 

The principle of purchase of the water companies 
being affirmed beyond all future dispute, the only 
question remains what should be the constitution of the 
public authority to be charged with the purchase, and 
with the future management of the water. It is here 
that the want, on the part of the Commission, of prac- 
tical knowledge and their lack of sympathy with the 
municipal movement of the day becomes conspicuous, 
They have made the most impracticable and futile pro- 
posal that the authority should consist of thirty persons 
permanently appointed and paid for the purpose, of 
whom one-third only are to be nominated by the 
Council, the remainder by other authorities, including 
the Thames Conservancy, and the chairman and vice- 
chairman by the Local Government Board. This body 
when nominated will not be responsible to any one ; 
but is to be empowered to raise the water rates, to levy 
rates in aid over London and its surrounding water 
districts, and to borrow the immense sums which will 
be necessary for purchase and for new works, on the 
security of the water rates. 

It is scarcely worth while seriously to discuss such 
ascheme. It has already been almost universally con- 
demned. It is inconceivable that London, which now 
pays four-fifths of the water rates, would be content with 
the nomination of one-third of such a body. The 
appointment by the Government of the chairman and 
vice-chairman of a Board dealing with local affairs is 
without precedent in the past, and a most unwise one 
for the future. It would be wholly inconsistent with the 
well-established principles of local government, One 
of the main objects aimed at by purchase—namely, the 
direct responsibility to the water consumers and the 
ratepayers of those controlling the water supply, would 


be lost. Such a Board would have scarcely more autho- 
rity to impose and enforce restrictions against the waste 
of water than the water companies. It certainly could 
not borrow the large sums required on terms so advan- 
tageous as the London Council can. It is an axiom of 
London government that there should be only one 
borrowing authority for the whole of London’s wants. 
Such a body would also be in constant contlict with the 
County Council and the other authorities of London, 
and the Parliamentary contests with the water com- 
panies which are now so frequent and costly would be 
renewed in another form. 

The proposal of the Commission being already 
stone-dead, it must rest with the Government to devise 
some other scheme for the new water authority as an 
alternative to the County Council. As in many other 
cases, it will probably result ina compromise. If on the 
one hand the Council cannot carry its proposals without 
the consent of the Government, neither will the Govern- 
ment venture to carry any scheme against the opposition 
of the Council. The attitude of the Council, as I under- 
stand it, is that while it adheres to its own scheme, and 
believes that the only safe and practical solution is to 
confer on it the duty of purchasing the water 
undertakings and of managing the future water supply, 
with power to make arrangements with the outside 
authorities, it is not unwilling to entertain any reason- 
able proposal for giving the outside authorities or the 
water consumers outside the metropolitan area, if they 
desire it, a share in the future control of the water 
supply. They desire, however, to retain a free hand 
in the discussion of any such proposal by the Govern- 
ment, but they would not oppose in principle any 
practicable scheme in this direction, by which the 
Council should be secured an adequate representation. 

It appears, however, that whatever may be finally 
determined on as to the constitution of the ultimate 
board of management of the water supply when bought, 
it is essential that the purchase of the undertakings of 
the companies should be effected in the first instance by 
the Council alone. It is almost impossible to conceive 
how it can be effected in any other way. Let us suppose 
a new public authority to be constituted in the form 
proposed by the Commissions. The new Board, with 
newly appointed officers, would come into existence 
wholly without experience or knowledge of the subject. 
The principal members of the Council and its existing 
able officers have been engaged for the last ten years in 
investigating the whole subject of the water supply, the 
history and the relations of the various water companies, 
and all the complex questions affecting their respon- 
sibilities, and bearing on their value as growing con- 
cerns. They alone are competent to negotiate with the 
companies for purchase and to deal with the most diffi- 
cult questions which will arise when the terms of pur- 
chase have to be settled by a court of arbitrators. To 
take the matter out of their hands and to throw the 
responsibility for it upon a newly constituted Board, 
with new and inexperienced officers, would put London 
to the greatest disadvantage, and would: probably result 
in the loss to it of millions of money. It would seem, then, 
that while concession may be made as regards the ulti- 
mate constitution of a water authority for London, and 
while it may be unwise on the part of the Council to 
insist upon its own solution, at the risk of defeating the 
scheme of purchase, it will be justified in claiming that 
the actual purchase, whether by negotiation or by pro- 
ceedings before arbitrators, shall be effected by the 
Council itself with the assistance of its officers. 

What steps, however, the Government will take it 
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is impossible to predict. The reasonable course for it 
would be to open negotiations on the subject with the 
Council. This, however, is hardly to be expected of the 
present President of the Local Government Board, who 
during the last five years has shown the most extreme 
hostility to the Council. The best to be hoped for is 
that either the question will be taken out of his hands, as 
was done in the case of the recent measure for the reform 
of the London vestries, and dealt with exclusively by the 
Leader of the Government in the House of Commons, 
or that, before the measure is proposed, the long- 
expected reconstruction of the Government will take 
place, under which some other chief will be found for 
the department on whom the responsibility for dealing 
with a question so intimately affecting London will rest. 
It is difficult to conceive a greater task for a statesman 
desirous of acquiring fame in constructive legislation 
than the settlement of the London water question, 
which has so long baffled succes: ive Governments, The 
question of the future source of supply of water for 
London must be considered and dealt with inde- 
pendently of that of purchase. 





CORRESPON DENCE, 


CANADA AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In view of Mr. Chamberlain's declaration that the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State are to become Crown 
colonies, and of the report that Canadaand Australia are to be 
consulted in the settlement, it may be well to refer to the 
representations on the faith of which Canadian aid was 
rendered. In July, 1899, resolutions were adopted by the 
Canadian House of Commons setting forth the grievances of 
the Uitlanders, and concluding thus :— 

“ Resolved : That this House, representing a people which 
has largely succeeded, by the adoption of the principle of con- 
ceding equal political rights to every portion of the population, 
in harmonising estrangements and in producing general con- 
tent with the existing system of government, desires to express 
its sympathy with the efforts of her Majesty’s Imperial 
authorities to obtain for the subjects of her Majesty who have 
taken up their abode in the Transvaal such measure of justice 
and political recognition as may be found necessary to secure 
them in the full possession of equal rights and liberties.” 

In supporting the resolutions Sir Wilfred Laurier said :— 

“If there is any country in the world it is this country of 
ours, Canada, where we can proclaim this principle, that 
wherever men of different races, but races of equal rank, are 
found to live together under the same Government, the only 
policy which can give adequate justice to all, which can give 
satisfaction to all, which can insure harmony, is a policy of 
equal rights and equal justice, a policy which will give to 
every citizen, without any questions of birth or origin, the same 
rights, the same liberties, the same privileges, the same aspira- 
tions. This is the policy which we have adopted inthis country, 
and I think we can fairly claim with some pride, that it has proved 
eminently successful. It is the policy which, at this moment, 
prevails in Cape Colony; it is on trial, but there, as here, it 
must prove, in the end, eminently successful. This is the policy 
which, | submit, ought to prevail in the Transvaal. Let the 
Dutch of the Transvaal Republic give to the English of that 
republic the same rights, the same privileges, the same liberties 
which the English of Cape Colony give to the Dutch of Cape 
Colony, and the problem will be solved.” 

Here, you will observe, it is distinctly said that the Trans- 
vaal ought to enjoy the same kind of government as Cape 
Colony and Canada—that is to say, government by a Legislature 
elected by the people and by responsible Ministers. Other 
utterances of the same kind could be quoted, but it 
would be unnecessary. The basis of everything that was 
spoken or written here in vindication of the cause of 
Great Britain and of Canada’s participation in the war 
was that it was a war undertaken in order to give to 
the Transvaal free representative institutions hike our own. 
I have no wish to exaggerate the assistance given by 
Canada in the war, or to make any exaggerated claim of a 


right to a share in the settlement; but the British Ministers 
made so strong a point of the moral signification of the “ free 
self-governing colonies” taking part in the war, that 
the announcement that the ‘Transvaal is not to be a 
self-governing colony but a Crown colony, is some- 
what surprising and disappointing. We, or rather our 
forefathers, had some experience of the Crown colony 
stage of government, and the phrase used to describe 
it is one that has become familiar in the present war— 
“selfish oligarchy.” How long is this condition to last?) On 
what conditions is self-government to be granted? Is there 
any guarantee that when the people of Great Britain are ready 
to give self-government the measure will not be rejected by 
the House of Lords? These are questions which, as they 
affect not only Boers but the Uitlanders, whose cause we have 
made our own, seem to call for an answer. 
CANADIAN. 
Toronto, May 24, 1900. 


INTERNATIONAL HATREDS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—All that Mr. Greenwood writes has to be considered, 
whether one agrees with him or not. Three-and-twenty 
years ago some of us used, perhaps, to think that his appre- 
hension of the dangers possible for England from the great 
military powers of Europe led him to overlook a little too 
easily the no less possible danger to civilization if the arm of 
England were to be once raised in opposition to the cause of 
freedom and patriotism. Now those of us who still know the 
cause of freedom and patriotism when we see it rejoice to 
find his incisive pen and his profound study of the world’s 
affairs backing what we believe to be that cause. I will not 
here set out, as it would be easy to do, a parallel between the 
present circumstances and those of the late seventies, or 
point out the often curious similarity of the means adopted 
then and now, by those who, as Mr. Bright once said, “always 
have been wrong, always will be wrong,” to divert the public 
mind from the true issue, or of the success which now, as 
then, they have temporarily attained. One red herring is 
after all very like another, and its immediate effect is apt to 
be similar. 

What I want now to draw attention to, is a fallacy, as | 
believe it to be, to which Mr. Greenwood has in the course 
of his life done I fear as much as any man to give currency, 
and from which—to judge from his article in your number of 
May 26th—he has not yet fully emancipated himself. I mean 
what may be called the “ national hatred” fallacy. We have 
heard a good deal of it lately. Wiseacres write to the papers 
asking, “Why does Austria (or France, or Germany, or 
Hohenstiel-Schwangan, as the case may be) hate us”? I fail 
to attach any meaning to the implied proposition. I know 
some Austrians, some French, some Germans, who to the best 
of my belief do not hate me. Many other Englishmen also 
know such. No doubt I know of some who, if I were a 
sufficiently powerful personage, would hate me, and whom I 
should wish to do so. But then I know of some Englishmen 
of whom the same might be said ; men whose hand, I trust, 
I should have the presence of mind to refuse if it were held 
out to me. Do I, therefore, “hate England,” or wish 
“England” to hate me? 

The truth is that our habit of referring to a nation as an 
indivisible unit of the feminine gender is responsible for a 
deal of international ill feeling, and merely plays into the 
hands of those who make their profit by fishing in troubled 
waters. Community of ideals, or even of interests, unites men 
far more than community of taxation. It is all very well to 
talk of the German trader hating his English rival; does he 
love his German rival so dearly? Or suppose a German and 
an Englishman go into a Bond Street shop to buy the same 
article. Only one of the kind is left. The Englishman offers 
5s. the German 5s. 1d. Will the shopman’s “hatred of 
Germany” or English patriotism carry him so far as to accept 
the lower offer? I hardly think it. 


Your obedient servant, 
A. J. BUTLER. 
Wood End, Weybridge, May 31, 1goo. 
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PATRIOTISM AND FACTION. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In speaking of the annihilation of faction, Lord 
Rosebery must mean one of two things, if he means anything— 
either that the Liberal party had become a faction and has 
disappeared, or that the Liberal party agrees with him in blessing 
the sanguinary subjugation of the two European Republics in 
South Africa. So far asit goes, the Manchester election proves 
soth suggestions false ; for in this great constituency, at least, 
as you point out, the “ Liberal Imperialists” muster only about 
one-fifth of the normal Liberal vote. In other constituencies, 
where there is no Liberal Press, they may be expected to 
muster in greater strength, but not even their comparative 
success will affix the stigma of faction upon those with whom 
they have parted company. We cannot foretell the future of 
England or of Liberalism, but we know something of their 
past, and Mr. William Watson is justified in appealing from 
the new to the old—from the England of Rosebery and 
Chamberlain to the England “of Fox, of Canning, of Byron 
and Gladstone.” Might one add that the England of William 
Watson is also the England of the young Wordsworth, who, 
if he did not “close the tyrant-hater he begun,” portrays 
exactly, as an excellent critic has remarked, the phases of good 
men’s minds as the phases of the Revolution unfolded them- 
selves. Here is one phase young Liberal-minded England 
passed through a century since, examining which to-day, and 
applying it, any one will at once discover whether he has the 
root of the matter in him :— 

“ T rejoiced, 
Yea, afterwards—truth most painful to record !— 
Exulted, in the triumph of my soul, 
When Englishmen by thousands were o’erthrown, 
Left without glory on the field, or driven, 
Brave hearts! to shameful flight. It was a grief,— 
Grief call it not, twas anything but that— 
A conflict of sensations without name, 
Of which he only, who may love the sight 
Of a village steeple, as I do, can judge, 
When, in the congregation bending all 
To their great Father, prayers were offered up, 
Or praises for our country’s victories; 
And ‘mid the simple worshippers, perchance 
I only, like an uninvited guest 
Whom no one owned, sate silent, shall I add, 
Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come. 
Oh! much have they to account for, who could tear, 
By violence, at one decisive rent, 
From the best youth in England their dear pride, 
Their joy, in England.” 

This, if Lord Rosebery is right, is not only faction but 
flat treason; yet what man of Liberal instincts but will allow 
that the patriotism of the young Wordsworth is a better thing 
than the Imperialism of our imitation Chathams? The sacred 
principles and traditions of English Liberalism are not 
summarily comprehended in the refrain of “The Old 
Brigade.” 

Yours faithfully, 


D. C. BANks, 
Dundee, June 4, 1900, 


WOMEN AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—The promoters of the Women’s Demonstration 
in favour of a just setthement in South Africa are mecting 
with much encouragement and many promises of assistance 
from speakers and others. 

Mrs. Leonard Courtney has kindly promised to take the 
chair at eight o'clock. The following ladies, amongst others, 
have given their names as supporters of the meeting:—The 
Marchioness of Ripon, the Lady Agatha Russell, the Lady 
Hobhouse, the Lady Farrer, Lady Mary Murray, Lady 
Constance Shaw-Lefevre, Lady Grove, Lady Burne-Jones, 
Mrs. Arthur Acland, Mrs. S. A. Barnett, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. Alfred Booth, Mrs. Thomas Burt, Mrs. Frederic Harrison 
and Mrs. Lunn. 

The speakers will include Mrs. Bryce, Mrs. Byles, Mrs. 
Tomkinson, Mrs. Amie Hicks, Miss I. O. Ford and Miss Ellen 
Robinson. 

The doors will be opened at seven o'clock, whena recital on 
the grand organ will be given by Mrs. Mary Layton, F.R.C.O. 


Admission is free by ticket. Application should be made to 
myself at the following address. 
Yours truly, 
EMILY HOBHOUSE, 
Hon. Sec. S.A.C.C. Women Workers. 
21, Rossetti Mansions, Chelsea, S.W., June 2, 1900. 


MANCHESTER ELECTION AND THE VETO. 
To the Fditors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The identification of the Liberal candidate at 
Manchester with “ direct veto” was a misfortune, but will be 
made a blessing in disguise if candidates be induced to look 
the direct veto in the face and ask what it means. If applied 
to these islands the direct veto would work out thus: The 
Pigeon Inn on one side of an erratic boundary would be 
closed. The Rook Tavern, a few yards away but on another 
side of the boundary, would be allowed to remain open and 
to appropriate, without payment of a shilling for it, nearly all 
the trade which belonged to the Pigeon, The operation of 
the direct veto would be so capricious, so unjust, that it is a 
matter for special wonder that any Liberal candidate should 
lend himself to the advocacy of a method so dislocating to his 
own party. The direct veto would apply to the closure of a 
public-house, a method which our laws do not permit to be 
applied to the removal of a pigstye. 

Vetoists are not alone in their perception of something 
seriously wrong in our licensing system which, while it pro- 
vides enormous and unmerited riches for brewers, operates 
as a legalised stimulator of drunkenness and excessive 
drinking. The remedy is not to be found in a roughshod and 
unreachable veto, but in the gradual and complete super- 
session of monopoly of sale. There is no one of the securities 
for order which the monopoly professedly obtains but could 
be more effectually secured without any monopoly at all. The 
temperance problem will never cease to be a thorn in the 
Liberal side until a monopoly of sale of intoxicating drinks 
has been cleared away. A step in the clearance could be 
made each year when a Budget is carried by a Liberal 
Ministry. 

Monopoly is the gangrene which is poisoning the life of 
the temperance movement as well as that of the Liberal 
party. The thing to be first attacked is the magistrate’s 
absurd certificate of fitness to be a victualler. This certificate 
is the microbe of the monopoly which is injuring the com- 
munity and embarrassing public men. 

W. PARMENTER. 
5, Prince’s Terrace, Worthing. 


THE CLASSICAL DRAMA IN LONDON—A 
SUGGESTION. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—Though not ina position to speak with authority 
as to how far a school for dramatic training might be found 
practicable in connection with the New University of London, 
perhaps I may be permitted as one much interested in the 
Shaksperean drama to say how thoroughly I am in accord with 
Professor Warr’s interesting suggestions as to the establish- 
ment of a permanent home for the classical drama in London 
and of a chair for dramatic literature in the new University. 

The training of an actor more particularly in the higher 
branches of the art presents certain difficulties not to be 
encountered in any other profession, inasmuch as the most 
exact scholarship and the most intimate knowledge of the 
theory of his art is of no practical use unless accompanied 
by certain emotional and even purely physical gifts. I say 
nothing of the actual practice required before excellence can 
be achieved, because that applies equally to all undertakings, 
and here we are merely considering the preliminary training. 
It is, I think, in great measure owing to the absolute import- 
ance of these emotional and physical gifts and to the fact that 
their value is so much more easily discerned by the average 
playgoer than the purely intellectual that the latter have been 
so much undervalued. As to the relative importance of these 
gifts opinion must always be divided, as the emotional actor 
will naturally appeal more readily to some and the intellectual 
to others. Moreover, some parts call more for the one 
attribute than the other. Taking a few names as they occur 
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to me, it may be said of the late Barry Sullivan that his 
physical were in excess of his emotional and still more of his 
intellectual gifts, though he was certainly not the mere ranter 
that some would have us believe, as he had genuine passion, 
a fact brought into strong relief since his death by the 
attempts of his would-be successors ; Charles Dillon, an actor 
of the same period, and who at one time bade fair to achieve 
a great and permanent position on the London stage, made 
his reputation almost entirely by his great emotional powers, 
which certainly outweighed both his intellectual and physical 
gifts; while in Sir Henry Irving we have a_ striking 
example of the purely intellectual dominating the emotional 
and far excelling the physical powers of the actor. 
Probably Samuel Phelps combined these three gifts more 
completely than any other actor of recent times. But 
there can be no doubt that whatever natural gifts a candidate 
for the stage may possess, a sound academic training must 
greatly enhance them. The more a play is regarded from the 
intellectual standpoint the more important and worthy of 
great abilities do the minor parts appear to be, and it is only 
when the importance of each of the component parts of a 
great classic has been thoroughly grasped that anything like 
a worthy presentation of the play can be expected. 
I am, Sirs, your obedient servant, 
J. H. Leicu. 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre, W. 





VERSE, 
IN DECEMBER. 


“TALK to me, Fire, for I am solitary, 
And in the room no voice but yours I hear : 

Your little countless elfin whispers carry 

Companionable comfort to the ear ; 
And else, my Fire, | still must only hearken 

To these knell-voices in the blood, the dim 
Cries of the blood, perceived when eyelids darken, 

Singing a round of Time from limb to limb. 
Chuckle and smack your lips about the nugget 

Of succulent stone that stays your glowing maw 
(Happy desire, if crumbs of coal can drug it !) 

And then fulfilled your quiet breathing draw. 
Wrapt round in your red embers sleeps my fancy 

Healthy and calm as the Eleusinian brat : 
O whispered spells! Did ever necromancy 

Call up the roll of dreams and dreams like that ? 
Make me the music, not for ears unwary, 

The planes and crickets made in Academe ; 
Talk to me, Fire, for I am solitary, 

And send me dreams if all our truth’s a dream. 


LS. P. 


THE NORTH. 


THER skies of stainless blue, 

( Stranger seas and olive heights 

Rival not the master hue, 

Of the shore where rainbow lights 
Drift in heaven, and seaward sink 
Down the gray horizon’s brink. 

Therefore when the hours are told 

And the shredded wracks are pale ; 

And wide shafts of dusty gold 

Roof the memories of the gale— 
Moulded waves that vastly ride 
Through the lull of eventide— 

I will praise the gusty thrill] 

And the tingle of the North ; 

Through the unsubstantial chill 

Jt is mine to hazard forth, 

Straining for the western gleam 
In the likeness of my dream | 


E. S. P. H, 


REVIEWS, 


TELEPATHY. 
THE UnNkNown. By Camille Flammarion. Harpers. 


The Unknown is a fairly large theme, and M. Camille 
Flammarion wisely deals with a mere corner of the 
subject. His work is chiefly concerned with what are 
called telepathic phenomena—that is, experiences of 
sense, supposed to be caused by the action of a distant 
brain or mind (the “agent’s”’) upon the brain or mind 
of the “ percipient.” To take an example, Brown sees 
Smith in his room and could swear in any court of 
justice that Smith was present. But he later becomes 
indubitably certain that Smith was actually at a distance. 
The presence of Smith, therefore (granting that Brown 
was sober and awake), was either an illusion or a 
hallucination. It was an illusion if the seeming Smith 
resolved himself into a mere combination of drapery 
and furniture. It was a hallucination if that cause can 
be excluded. 


But, suppose Brown learns that Smith was dying at, 
or near, the moment of his false appearance, or was in 
some other crisis, or was by way of experiment trying 
to make Smith think of him—then there is a presumption 
that the appearance of Smith was not a mere chance 
coincidence, This presumption is strengthened, if 
examination of evidence shows that such false appear- 
ances do coincide in a certain ratio with the deaths, or 
crises, or experiments of many Smiths. Such appear- 
ances are called hallucinations by psychical research, 
because Brown, in fact, was hallucinated; he saw Smith 
where Smith was not and could not be. But, if Smith 
was dying, or in any other crisis, at the moment, such 
false appearances are called “ veridical hallucinations.” 
M. Flammarion rejects this terminology. All halluci- 
nations, he says, are illusions or false perceptions. 
But, after all, the “ veridical hallucination” of Smith’s 
presence, even if he were dying, or experimenting, was 
“a false perception.” 

Smith was not there. His mind may conceivably 
have affected Brown’s, but there he and his clothes 
were not. We shall, therefore, cling to the orthodox 
terminology, and call coincidental apparitions “ veridical 
hallucinations.” M. Flammarion does not seem to read 
English, or to know English psychical books in the 
original. This we guess from his appearing to think 
that M. Marillier invented the phrase, “ telepathic 
hallucinations,” meaning hallucinations presumed to be 
caused by the action of a remote mind or brain ; or, as 
he puts it, people are “ warned by some kind of sensa- 
tion of a thing which is passing at a dictance.” This is 
a futile definitior of telepathy. I am warned, by a 
kind of sensation (hearing the dinner bell) that an event, 
dinner, is pending at a distance. But that is not a case 
of telepathy! Telepathy implies the acquisition, or 
suggestion, of knowledge, through no recognised 
channel of sense. Asa purely provisional hypothesis, 
one mind or brain is supposed to affect another mind 
or brain, from a distance. After giving a futile 
definition of telepathy, M. Flammarion prints many 
of the usual “cases.” Somebody is seen, or 
heard, or otherwise alfects the senses, while that 
somebody is dying at a distance. The cases are too 
often valueless. Some are at first hand, from witnesses 
of good credit, others are at third or fifth or tenth hand. 
The first is a story told by M, Parmentier, a distin- 
guished soldier and savant. But no date, no names are 
given, and we are not told how, or from whom, M. 

-’armentier got the facts, ‘Thus we have no evidence at 
all beyond this that M. Parmentier thought the evidence 
good enough to justify him in reporting the circum- 
stances. The tale is to the effect that the violent 
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opening and shutting of a window on a still day 
coincided with the accidental death of the owner of the 
house. But, if so, where is the telepathy? If the window 
did open and shut, that was a physical fact. Or did 
it not open and shut, and were all present hallucinated ? 
Again, a lady’s bed was violently shaken, her husband 
thought an earthquake was occurring. There was no 
earthquake, but an old governess of the family died that 
night, far away. M. Flammarion calls the phenomena 
“an impression sent from the brain of a dying person.” 
Could that shake a bed with violence, or does M. 
Flammarion mean that the bed was not shaken 
at all, and that the wedded pair were only halluci- 
nated into the opinion that it was? So the stories 
go on; sometimes they would deserve inquiry from the 
S.P.R.; often they are too vague or too remote in time. 
Documents are not adduced, nor is corroborative 
evidence offered, in the majority of instances. People 
always “die on the day and at the hour,” but we want 
newspaper or other records of the death, and minute 
cross-examination of witnesses. 

M. Flammarion attempted a census as to “ death- 
bed wraiths,”’ Out of 4,280 answers 2,456 were negative, 
1,824 were affirmative. Of these 786 were selected. 
But these dealt with fifteen sorts of apparently super- 
normal phenomena. Many of the answers tell tales, not 
at first hand, or even at any traceable hand. This kind 
of thing is not “ scientific,” as M. Flammarion appears 
to suppose. We need evidence of this type. The 
percipient, or percipients, (A) write down a record of 
their experience, with hour and minute, or (B) report it 
to credible witnesses who corroborate them before, say, 
Smith’s death is known to them. Next we need docu- 
mentary evidence of the day and hour of Smith’s death. 
To collect all these things, and personally to cross- 
examine all witnesses, is weary work, but on no other 
terms can the research be made. 

Suppose we have a number of false appearances 
coinciding with deaths. We must then see how many 
other false appearances coincided with nothing in par- 
ticular. These are by far the more numerous, But the 
question remains—Do more false appearances coincide 
with deaths, or other crises, than the Laws of Chance 
can account for? M. Flam:narion says that in his 
collection there were only “7 or 8 per cent.” (why not 
be exact ?) of appearances without coincidence. But the 
reason is that people forget, or do not think it worth 
while to record, their empty non-coincidental experi- 
ences. The English Society for Psychical Research 
knows all this, and makes deductions for it. But 
M. Flammarion does not think that non-coincidental 
hallucinations are forgotten or neglected. The authors 
of the Census of Hallucinations, by the S.P.R., took the 
opposite and more cautious view. 

For these reasons we cannot regard M. Flam- 
marion’s book as a solid contribution to a difficult study. 
It is full of curious and interesting things. For example, 
who has not met somebody in the street, thought he was 
an acquaintance, found he was not, and met the real 
acquaintance in the next hundred yards? This expe- 
rience proves to be as common in France. An example 
of M. Flammarion’s want of method occurs. He gives 
a long dream of a magistrate about a murder. It led to 
the conviction of the criminals. But neither he nor the 
magistrate has consulted and cited the dossier of the 
affair. We repeat that this is no way to do busi- 
ness. 

M. Flammarion is a man of astronomical science 
and must know the value of precision, even in researches 
of a normal kind. In supernormal studies precision is, 
if possible, yet more desirable. We do not want vague, 
uncorroborated anecdotes : we want evidence fit to go 
toa jury. M. Flammarion’s affirmative conclusions are 
decidedly premature. 


ANDREW LANG. 


THE WELSH PEOPLE. 


THE WELSH PEOPLE ; Chapters on their Origin, History, Laws, 
Language, Literature and Characteristics. 3y John Rhys, 
M.A., Principal of Jesus College and Professor of Celtic in the 
University of Oxford, and David Brynmor-Jones, LL.B., Q.C., 
M.P. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


“WE do not present this collection of chapters as a 
history of the Welsh people,” the authors say in their 
introduction, “ but rather as a contribution to such a 
work.” But the student of average ability would cer- 
tainly get from the six hundred and fifty pages of the 
work not only very interesting and full information 
concerning some periods of Welsh history, but a fairly 
clear view of the continuous development of the life of 
the Welsh people. 

The work came into existence in bits, and it con- 
tains portions of the best life-work of several authorities 
on various aspects of Welsh history. In the first portion 
Principal Rhys gives the clearest account that has yet 
been given of the ethnology of early Britain. His little 
book on Celtic Britain has been, ever since its publica- 
tion, the standard authority on our early ethnology, 
and his later full account of Celtic heathendom has 
probably done more than anything else to stimulate 
research into that most interesting period of the transi- 
tion from heathendom to Christianity in Britain. Principal 
Rhys is the least dogmatic of men; he is much fonder 
of arraying details than of jumping at conclusions, and 
he is ever ready to change his mind, to the great service 
of truth and to the great discomfiture of those who 
follow him too blindly. In this new book on the 
history of the Welsh people he gives us his conclusions 
with greater clearness than ever, but with his charac- 
teristic absence of dogmatism and finality. He tells us 
in an exceedingly interesting way of the evidences still 
existing in law and legend of the institutions of a 
people who “were more like Semitic than Aryan.” 
The Celts came in two waves—Goidelic and Bry- 
thonic—and conquered the earlier comers. Goidels 
and Brythons fought for a long time against each other 
and then were fused into a new people—the Cymry— 
governing a subject class. The Romans came and 
profoundly affected the development of the Cymry, 
whose one great dream was the realisation of that idea 
of unity which the Romans brought to them. Principal 
Rhys suggested long ago that the Dux Britanniarum, the 
supreme Roman official, remained in English history as 
the Bretwalda and in Welsh history as the Gwledig. 
From the fall of Rome to the loss of the crown 
of Cadwaladr, from the defeat of Cadwallon to 
the death of Gruffydd in 1063, some prince or 
other tried to restore the traditional unity ; “ but, so far 
as we can ascertain, on no occasion was the country 
effectively under the rule of one Sovereign.” The laws 
of Howel the Good are drawn upon to give an excellent 
description of the social condition of Wales before the 
Norman Conquest; the full and picturesque narrative of 
the Chronicle of the Princes furnishes material for the 
history of the conquest of the eastern slopes of the 
Welsh mountains by Norman barons like Hugh of 
Chester and Roger of Montgomery and Bernard of 
Neufmarché. From the same source we are told the 
fortunes of the western slopes which found their most 
successful prince in Llywelyn the Great. 

With the end of the Chronicle of the Princes and 
the fali of Llywelyn of Gruffydd in 1282, the story of the 
political history is discontinued. This is to be regretted, 
as all histories of Wales carry us to this point—but no 
further. The gap is filled to some extent, though, by two 
excellent chapters—one on constitutional history by 
Mr. Brynmor-Jones and one on the history of land 
tenure by Mr. Seebohm. Still, compared with the full 
account of the beginnings of Welsh history and with the 
very complete picture of modern Wales, we get but a 
meagre account of the period of Owen Glendower and 
of the golden age of Welsh poetry. 
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The latter part of the book—a description of the 
Wales of to-day—is quite worthy of the historical part. 
It is full, and written without religious or political bias. 
The authors draw largely on their experience as 
members of the Land Commission of 1893, when they 
were given an excellent opportunity of seeing modern 
rural Wales. It should be added that their book is 
chiefly the introduction to the report of the Commis- 
sioners published in 1896, but rearranged, and with 
many additional chapters. Its great merit is that, in 
spite of the inadequate treatment of fourteenth and 
fifteenth century history, it connects the life of modern 
Wales with its past history. As Commissioners, its 
authors helped to bring many a lazy tenant and many a 
grasping landlord to judgment. “ There goes Landlord 
Jones,” muttered one tenant as a landlord left the 
witness-box with every shred of reputation for humanity 
stripped from him, “he has had five minutes of the 
Day of Judgment.” As historians they have done much 
towards giving the study of Welsh history a method, 
and they have left behind them materials concerning 
Wales at the end of the nineteenth century which will 
be an inexhaustible mine to the historians of the future. 


O. M. Epwarbps. 








ALPS—ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
TRAVELS THROUGH THE ALPs. By James D. Forbes. New 
Edition by W. H. B. Coolidge. London: A. and C. Black. 


THE ALPs FROM END TO ENb. By Sir Martin Conway. New 
Edition. Westminster : Archibald Constable. 


Mr. W. H. B. Cootince is probably the most learned of 
living Alpinists, and his choice of Switzerland as a place 
of abode gives him ample leisure and opportunity for 
close and patient observation of the mountains he loves. 
By habit and training a scholar, he has become a marvel 
of learning in all matters of Alpine literature, and one 
cannot but deeply regret to learn that he has decided 
to drop the editorship of Ball’s Alpine Guide. In editing 
a new edition of Sir James Forbes’ Travels through the 
Alps he has performed a laborious and useful task, 
though of far less importance than the Alpine Guide. 
Sir James Forbes’ work belongs to the early classics of 
mountaineering, and under the general title of 
“ Travels” Mr. Coolidge has collected four of his chief 
Alpine writings, written between 1843 and_ 1865. 
Forbes was primarily a_ scientist, and collected his 
scientific work in a volume of papers on the Theory of 
Glaciers, which he published in 1859. He never 
collected his purely travel sketches, and in this volume 
Mr. Coolidge has made an attempt to supply a comple- 
ment to the earlier, and thus to bring Forbes’ travel 
work within reach of the ordinary mountaineering 
library. The task was worth performing. As Mr. 
Coolidge points out in his admirable preface, Forbes 
was one of the earliest Englishmen to take up that work 
of Alpine exploration which up to that date had been 
mainly in the hands of foreigners ; and in his mingling 
of the scientific and sporting interests he became the 
link between De Saussure and the English Alpine 
school. 

And yet I cannot help thinking that most moun- 
taineers, if they read Forbes at all to-day, will read even 
these volumes of travel mainly for their scientific 
interest. There is, of course, always some interest in 
the experiences of an early pioneer in any sport. 
When we read the early annals of cricket, and contem- 
plate pictures of our ancestors facing a rather slow- 
witted ball with an obstacle that bears a strong resem- 
blance to a broomstick, we are partly amused and 
partly filled with a pleasing consciousness of our own 
superior skill. Forgetful of the power of custom, we 
are immensely tickled at pictures of earnest fielders in 


top-hats and Dundreary whiskers. There is a similarly 
subtle gratification in reading the mountaineering diaries 
of men who approached the mountains with ladders and 
long poles, and who suffered from a perpetual impression 
of the proximity of a horrible death. The modern 
mountaineer is by fashion case-hardened. He has his 
ice-axe and his Buckingham red-shot rope, and he will 
never admit that he is mortal until he dies. His very 
style of writing has entirely changed. “ Fully refreshed,” 
writes Forbes in his admirable but now entirely super- 
seded article on “ Pedestrianism in Switzerland ”— 
“Fully refreshed, our wayfarer once more faces the 
acclivity.” How far off that sounds—‘ refreshed,” 
“wayfarer,” “acclivity.’ Who uses such words now 
in describing a climb? “After an excellent meal of 
chicken and dried raisins, we set out again at 3.50 a.m.” 
There is the modern climber—with his realism, his 
precision, his habit of taking things lightly, and yet, by 
that final “a.m.” making you feel that he is a hero. 

If we want to realise the change of style and 
manner, we have only to turn to Sir Martin Conway’s 
Alps from End to End, which has just been republished 
ina cheaper edition by Archibald Constable. Here 
you have a typical book of modern mountaineering, 
with its far larger record of achievement, its indefinable 
increase of familiarity with the Alpine world and its 
ways, and that access of travelling sang froid, of. ease in 
locomotion, which is one of the notes of this generation. 
Forbes gives us a younger Switzerland and a younger 
race of travellers. His book has in that way a deep 
antiquarian interest. But it is only necessary to watch 
the gathering volume and intensity of Mr. Coolidge’s 
annotative corrections to see that it does not represent 
the Switzerland of to-day. 

All this must make some of us ask whether it is 
really worth while to republish some of these old 
narratives of travel which are almost like discourses 
on human anatomy before the discovery of the circula- 
tion of blood. But the same remark does not apply to 
Forbes’ admirable narrative of his experiments in study- 
ing the movements of glaciers and the meaning of 
glacial phenomena. All genuine scientific experiments 
have an abiding interest. They appeal equally to the 
simple and the wise, and they do not lose with time. Of 
such a nature were the experiments of Forbes. In read- 
ing all the books on glaciers, he noticed that though they 
all speculated very learnedly on the cause of the movement 
of glaciers, none of them knew their precise speed. These 
theorists varied between 242 feet a year, 442 feet a year, 
a foot a day, 400 foot a year, or 4o feet a year! And 
yet, as Forbes clearly saw, a precise knowledge of the 
facts would probably carry with it an explanation. If 
one precisely knows anything, one is halfway to under- 
standing it. And so in the summer of the year 1842 
he carried on a prolonged series of experiments in the 
Mer de Glace, by which he ascertained several most 
important facts :— 

(1) That the speed of the ‘Mer de Glace’ slightly varied 
with the heat of the weather—on four following days it was 
15°2, 16°3, 17°5, 17°4 inches—and with the season of the year. 

(2) That the centre of the glacier moved at a higher rate of 
speed than the sides, though the difference varied with the 
season of the year and at different parts of the glacicr. 

(3) That the motion of the higher parts of the Mer de Glace 
is slower than that of its lower portion, but the motion of the 
motion of the middle region is slower than either. 

Our knowledge of glaciers has immensely increased 
since Forbes wrote, but these results, obtained with 
great care and pains, still remain of the deepest interest. 
Even at that time Forbes had arrived at the theory of 
glacial movement which is now generally accepted by 
geologists. His great common sense rejected the theory 
of dilatation, and he saw that gravitation alone would 
not suffice. But gravitation combined with pressure 
from above, as the névé is perpetually reinforced and 
perpetually pushed downwards, was even then per- 
ceived by Forbes to supply the true secret to the 
mystery. Nor did he belong to that school of geologists 
who found in glaciers the moulding force which digs 
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out valleys and destroys mountains. He saw that 
glaciers do not create valleys : they follow their course. 
Their action is confined to that process of smoothing, 
striating and pulverising which every traveller has now 
learnt to recognise, but which Forbes was one of the 
earliest to study with any precision and patience. 

By such studies and experiments Forbes earned 
the gratitude of posterity, and Mr. Coolidge has at any 
rate done a good work in republishing that part of his 
scattered writings. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 





THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF A FRENCH 
FEVER. 


Le Roman de I'énergie nationale.—L’ApPEL At SoLpAT. Par 
Maurice Barres. Paris : Bibliotheque-Charpentier. 


THE first considerable writings of M. Maurice Barrés 
were three rare volumes of impassioned ideology, the 
most audacious if not quite the most effective adventure 
yet made in that hinterland of fiction Flaubert dreamed 
of, where thoughts are the real heroes and moods the 
only action. In Le Culte du Moi was originality enough 
to exhaust the energies of most explorers in art ; but 
this ardent and delicate genius is still young, and still 
“ meteor-like, flames lawless in the sky” of contemporary 
fiction. 

His latest book is the second part of another series 
defined by M. Barrés as a work of historical psychology, 
in which one may believe that he has found his deti- 
nitive expression. Once again the accepted frontiers of 
the novel need “ rectification ” before Les Déracinés, and 
still more L’Appel au Soldat, can be included in the 
uncertain territory ; though both have closer relations 
with the old historical novel than Sous Tail des 
Barbares or Le jardin de Bérénice had with any known 
category of romance. There is an apparent gulf 
between the former series and the present one ; yet the 
sociologist and patriot is one with the experimental 
egoist who concluded that it is not enough to cultivate 
our individuality without giving it a tendency that shall 
harmonise with the universe. It might almost be said that 
M. Barrés has never ceased to develop this very theme ; 
and certainly the formation and protection of spiritual 
unities is still his chief preoccupation. 

Les Déracinés is the story of seven young Lorrains 
transplanted from their proper soil on the threshold of 
manhood, and variously affected by the alien atmosphere 
of Paris. Though schoolfellows, they belong to different 
classes of society; they choose different careers, but at 
one time they become associated in the same enterprise, 
a paper called La vraie République, the failure of which 
is the immediate cause of the catastrophe. Racadot, 
the ex-editor, commits a murder, to which his friend 
Mouchefrin is an accessory. The guillotine reduces the 
group to six; and the book ends with the election of a 
new deputy for Nancy in the person of Bouteiller, 
ex-lecturer in philosophy, to whose lessons the “ uproot- 
ing” of the seven youths was directly traceable. 

All the survivors—now two or three years older— 
reappear in L’Appel au Soldat, Frangois Sturel, an 
idealist, sensitive, passionate and wayward, may be 
called the hero among the imaginary characters. His 
intimate friends are Roaemerspacher, an industrious dis- 
ciple of Taine’s, and Saint-Phlin, a refined and amiable 
type of a country gentleman. Suret-Lefort is a young 
advocate with political ambitions, who has already made 
a reputation by his brilliant defence of Racadot; 
Renaudin is a journalist marked out for every kind of 
turpitude. The dwarf, Mouchefrin, is a pariah. Bou- 
teiller is fast becoming an important private member ; 
his tendencies are Jacobin; as yet he is a supporter of 


the ideas of Gambetta narrowly construed. The only 
other imaginary person who plays a prominent part in 
this story is Mme. de Nelles, a young mondaine who dis- 
covers, too late for virtue or contentment, that she 
should have married Frangois Sturel, and not a futile 
Orleanist baron. 

But the real hero of L’Appel au Soldat is General 
Boulanger ; and the real subject is the rise and fall of 
the short-lived empire he established over his country- 
men’s imagination. I am neither competent nor inclined 
to judge M. Barrés as the historian of Boulangism ; but 
it would be useless to discuss his novel without attem} t- 
ing to define the standpoint from which he surveys the 
movement, and without briefly recording the general 
impressions his presentment of it conveys. 

M. Barrés sat in the Chamber as a Boulangist deputy. 
When his election was announced, M. Jules Lemaitre 
(who knew him only as an interesting literary figure) 
wrote him a letter of congratulation, which is printed in 
the dedication of this book to the great critic. A passage 
from this letter will bear quoting :— 

“ For my part, though I have always been as much opposed 
to Boulangism as it is possible to be, for very simple reasons 
which seem to me very strong ones, and have nothing literary 
about them, I am easily reconciled to your success ; and I feel 
that I shall follow your new career with the keenest interest. 
Just at first, indeed, I was a little surprised at your sympathy 
for a man from whom, one would have imagined, the 
great distinction of your character and the extreme subtlety of 
your mind would have kept at a distance. Nor did I suppose 
when I read your first writings that politics could ever tempt a 
writer so fastidious and so disdainful as you. But, on second 
thoughts, I see that you are perfectly logical. You dreamed in 
your Homme Libre of an active life which would allow you to 
make upon yourself and others a greater number of experi- 
ments and thus to multiply your pleasures. You have chosen 
the quickest way to achieve this end.” 

Thus M. Barrés has seen Boulangism from inside, and 
it is out of the question for him to treat it dispassion- 
ately. But I think it impossible to doubt his perfect 
candour ; and even if this novel fails to account for the 
sudden success and the sudden defeat of this curious 
and perhaps still obscure movement, at least it will tell 
you what were the ideals and hopes of an intellectual 
adherent. He calls it une fievre francaise, and he regards 
it not as an insulated crisis in French history but as a 
recent recurrence of a frequent disorder. Boulangism 
was “a national convulsion,” a violent and spontaneous 
effort of the French soul to realise and concentrate 
itself, to regain its equilibrium, and to shake off the 
discordant elements :— 

“You must look at Boulangism as a stage in the series of 
efforts by which a nation disfigured by foreign conspiracy 
endeavours to return to its true path.” 

But why did the nation, tired as it was of Parliamentarian 
bungling and selfishness, acclaim a man so insignificant 
as Boulanger ? 

I have never read so clear and convincing an 
answer to this question as M. Barrés gives by his 
summary of the General’s first political acts—his famous 
declaration when despatching troops to a disturbed 
district : ‘ The soldiers shall share their bread with the 
workmen on strike!” and more especially his conduct 
in the Schnaebelé affair, that incident of the improper 
arrest of a French citizen on the eastern frontier which 
brought France and Germany within an ace of war. 
Boulanger owed his popularity to this, that at one 
moment he seemed to incarnate the national spirit. His 
intellectual mediocrity, his vacillations, his vulgarity, 
did not matter. As the philosophical Ramerspacher 
observes— 

“ Those personages who from time to time in the course of 
history are brought into prominence by their surroundings are 
only a moment in the nation’s ‘ process of becoming,’ as it 
struggles against all obstacles to realise its type.” 

General Boulanger, in this novel, is an impressive, 
coherent and living figure. The portrait is naturally 
sympathetic: but I see no signs of flattery. It is the 
portrait of an honest man, very moderately ambitious 
and moderately gifted, kindly, self-confident, having a 
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wondertul memory and an immense desire to please. 
This may not be the real Boulanger; but one seems to 
see and hear the man when one reads of him in these 
pages. There are, of course, other historical characters 
introduced: the shrewd and eloquent Naquet, the 
theorist of the party; Dérouléde, ardent and uncom- 
promising ; Laguerre, the fiery young lieutenant ; Count 
Dillon, the General’s bad angel ; Henri Rochefort—and 
M. Constans. Not one of these, nor of the other cha- 
racters in the book, whether drawn from memory or 
imagination, fails to give the impression of flesh and 
blood. 

L’ Appel au Soldat carries the history of Boulangism 
to the suicide and the burial of its leader. It narrates 
the successive phases of the movement, the period of 
single-hearted and vague idealism, the first electoral 
successes, the lionizing period, the compromises with 
the Parliamentarian spirit, the Royalist alliance called 
“la marche parallele,” the financial embarrassments, 
the High Court, the flight to Brussels, the earliest 
defections, the wholesale abandonment. And through- 
out, Frangois Sturel is the devoted follower who 
never wavers and never, till the last, despairs. In Sturel 
are seen all that was unselfish, all that was ardent in 
Boulangism, and also its sterility and aimlessness—“ the 
waste of feeling unemployed.” 

It is, after all, as a work of imagination that L’Appel 
au Soldat must be read ; and I should like to convey 
some notion of the author’s unique talent, and to make 
it plain to readers who do not know M. Barrés, that the 
interest of French politics is quite a subordinate reason 
why this book should not be overlooked. As a sequel, 
it provokes comparison, inevitably, with its predecessor. 
I think Les Déracinés was a greater book in most 
respects. Though historical facts have supplied L’Appel 
au Soldat with a coherent plot, it is inferior in point of 
construction : the middle drags, and the double chain 
of a national romance and a personal romance (while it 
makes the political enthusiasm of Sturel the more 
striking as it entails neglect of his mistress) impedes the 
movement of the story. No doubt, too, the author’s 
comprehensible want of detachment is a weakness in 
itself. There were passages in the earlier book, such 
as Astiné Aravian’s story of her youth, M. Taine’s 
walk with Roaemerspacher, and the assassination on 
the banks of the Seine, which for fulness of emotion 
and brilliancy of colour it would be difficult to match 
in the sequel. On the other hand, the journey through 
the Valley of the Moselle in which, under the guidance 
of Saint-Phlin, Sturel learns to appreciate Ja nationalilé 
lorraine, is a truly marvellous episode in L’Appel au 
Soldat. In particular, the rehearsal of the famous inci- 
dent of which Varennes was the scene—and which, 
among others, Carlyle has narrated so dramatically 
and so inaccurately—and the visit to Metz, the graceful 
and pathetic little city where the most casual tourist 
distinguishes readily the old French stock from the new 
German colonists, Metz the birthplace of Ney and of 
Verlaine, and the captive of the Prussians—are pages of 
singular beauty on which M. Barrés displays all his 
science of style. His delicate insight and faculty of 
rigorous analysis could not be seen to better advantage 
than in his treatment of the venomous and pedantic 
Bouteiller, and he succeeds in making Therése de 
Nelles, in spite of her affectations and her levity, almost 
a tragical hgure ; while Renaudin supplies in his way 
almost as powerful a study of a callous and treacherous 
pressman as Bel-Ami himself 

M. Barres is an acknowledged master of prose, 
and his style, which has always possessed the qualities 
of sonority and rhythm, has gradually become more 
lucid and less prone to useless singularity. His sen- 
tences have the amplitude, pregnancy and logical 
structure of Latin, and the abundance of his imagery 
is controlled by an infallible dramatic tact. 


F. Y. E. 





A STUDY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


CHURCH PRoBLEMs. A View of Modern Anglicanism. By Various 
Authors. Edited by H. Hensley Henson, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. London: John Murray. 


Tus volume of essays on Church subjects has been 
published with the praiseworthy object of drawing 
attention away from the immediate controversies of the 
hour to the consideration of the deeper questions 
affecting the Church of England, its present position 
and future possibilities as a national force. The writers 
are well-known men of the more conservative type of 
High Churchmen, and it was stipulated by the Editor 
that his contributors should be “loyal Anglicans ”— 
a term involving, according to his definition, the frame 
of mind of those— 

“Who, while fully conscious of the difficulties which now 
gather about an Established Church, desire to preserve the 
historic position of the Church of England, as the Church of 
the English people, recognised to be such by the law and con- 
stitution of the Realm, and holding by that title the ancient 
religious endowments of the nation.” 

But it is fair to say that, after this preliminary trotting 
out of the Lion and the Unicorn, with the exception of 
the two essays devoted to “ Establishment” and “ Dis- 
endowment” there is very little said in the subsequent 
pages about this aspect of the Church’s life ; to ‘most of 
the contributors, it is easy to see, the consideration of 
Establishment or Disestablishment would be but dust in 
the balance compared with the possibility of by any 
means presenting the Church in her true colours as a 
Divine society with a message for the democracy of 
England. Unfortunately, the larger issue is too often 
forgotten when Churchmen approach the question of 
Disestablishment. It is well to be practical, but in reli- 
gion especially it is fatal to minimise the importance of 
ideals. At the close of an interesting sketch of the 
various theories of Church and State that have been put 
forward since the Reformation, Mr. Henson, with his 
accustomed force, draws attention to the practical advan- 
tages (in the highest sense of that word) accruing to the 
Church from her connection with the State, among 
which he even includes the lay courts. But all this, 
however true, is not the last word on the subject even 
from the point of view of the Church herself. It is 
useless to ignore the fact that, historically, Establish- 
ment is the free and deliberate assumption by the State 
of a certain attitude towards the Church, not an alliance 
or bargain of which the Church can either of right or 
with dignity claim the continuance at all times. And 
when this attitude of the State becomes an unreal thing, 
supported by one party in the State with wrong motives, 
acquiesced in by another to save trouble, openly chal- 
lenged by a third, it seems like putting a spiritual society 
into an altogether false position for its authorised leaders 
to move a finger to resist any change, whatever the cost 
of that change to itself. The present caricature militates 
against the ideal of the State ; to resist its destruction 
when called for is to obscure the ideal of the Church. 
It is not altogether the absurd legends that are circulated 
among the working classes—such as that the clergy are 
paid from the rates and taxes and so forth—that pre- 
judice the Church’s appeal; these are but a crude 
expression ready to hand for the underlying feeling in 
many an Englishman’s mind that he has been committed 
long ago without his consent to a certain attitude towards 
the parson, which now perhaps he would like to escape 
from, or, at any rate, to have the opportunity of taking 
up afresh of his own accord. Whether the removal ot 
such a barrier between priest and people is not worth a 
considerable sacrifice is at least matter for reflection. 

That the change would involve considerable sacrifice 

for the moment on the part of the Church and, indeed, 
of the nation, it is of course idle to deny. The most 
tangible of the probable consequences of Disestablish- 
ment— Disendowment—is treated of in this book by Mr. 
C. A. Whitmore, M.P., who adduces facts which, 
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undoubtedly, have to be faced by those who (pace Mr. 
Henson) are “loyal Anglicans” and yet do not care to 
stay the hand of the disestablisher. But the essay 
hardly does justice to the argument that disendow- 
ment would be a blessing in disguise as forcing Church- 
men to realise their responsibilities in maintaining their 
religion : it is true, as Mr. Whitmore points out, that a 
University or hospital would do wrong to surrender 
endowments for the sake of increasing its voluntary sub- 
scriptions ; but then, Universities and hospitals are not 
organisms depending for their well-being on the healthy 
action of the constituent parts to the extent that a 
Church or a nation is. We should prefer to take our 
illustration from the case of a people which should 
cease to reduce its National Debt in order to save itself 
taxation in the present. This (apart from its dishonesty) 
would argue an unhealthy tone in the community ; and 
it is just this that those who know best are always com- 
plaining of in the matter of the maintenance of the 
Church of England. Churchmen have been living so 
long on the bounty of their forefathers that they are 
sadly lacking in the healthy sense of responsibility for 
the provision of their own needs. Mr. Whitmore’s 
optimism on this point is seriously discounted by the 
complaint of his fellow-contributor, Mr. Wilson of the 
Oxford House, who, writing on “the Church and the 
Empire,” says :— 
“ Many of the most promising boys in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the country have the ministerial vocation, 
and are well fitted to render excellent service both at home and 
abroad, but they are often deterred by the expenses incidental 
to University training. It behoves the Church to make pro- 
vision to eorrespond with the educational facilities offered, and 
to provide studentships available for the assistance of those 
who gain University scholarships and who are anxious to offer 
themselves for ordination.” 
And these remarks apply equally to the more special 
training for the ministry, for which probably no Non- 
conformist body makes such miserably inadequate 
provision as does the Church. 

But fortunately the efficiency and social value of 
a great spiritual institution do not depend on exact 
calculations of expediency such as these. In the long 
run, a body that combines in such a unique way 
reverence for the past with openness to fresh light, that 
really (in spite of noisy extremists) knows its own mind 
so well, that commands—one may add after reading 
this volume—the allegiance of such able and temperate 
writers, is bound to retain its hold on the nation. The 
great Casaubon, writing to Saumaise of the English, 
said :— 

“You must not suppose that this people is a barbarous 
people: nothing of the sort; it loves letters and cultivates 
them, sacred learning especially. Indeed, if I am not mistaken, 
the soundest part of the whole Reformation is to be found here 
in England, where the study of antiquity flourishes together 
with zeal for the truth.” 

That that is not merely past history as far as the Church 
of England is concerned is brought out by Mr. Strong’s 
paper on the part that should be taken by the Church 
in the vexed questions of modern Biblical criticism— 
assuredly not the part taken by an obscurantist body or 
one unfit to deal with any fresh light that may challenge 
it. But time would fail me to tell of all the Church’s 
claims to respect on the part of Englishmen on the 
various subjects, ranging from “ Convocation ” to “ The 
Anglican Spirit in Literature,” which are lovingly dealt 
with in this volume. The last-named essay furnishes us 
with a quotation from the admirable George Herbert, 
worth giving in full, both as an instance of what 
Anglicanism can do in literature, and because it sums 
up conveniently that policy of “ Via Media” which in 
doctrine as in ritual is the characteristic of the Church 
of England—a. characteristic which, it need hardly be 
said, is something higher than weak compromise :— 
“ A fine aspect in fit array, 
Neither too mean nor yet too gay, 
Shows who is best. 
Ovtlandish looks may not compare, 
For all they either painted are 
Or else undrest, 


She on the hills, which wantonly 
Allureth all, in hope to be 
By her preferred, 
Hath kiss’d so long her painted shrines, 
That e’en her face, by kissing, shines 
For her reward. 


She in the valley is so shy 
Of dressing, that her hair doth lie 
About her ears ; 
While she avoids her neighbour's pride, 
She wholly goes on th’ other side, 
And nothing wears,” 


S. L. 





CHARLEMAGNE, 


CHARLEMAGNE: the Hero of Two Nations. By H. W. Carless 
Davis, Fellow of All Souls’ College. Oxford: Putnam's 
Sons. 


Mr. Davis has succeeded here in a task which is none 
the less difficult because it is not one of the highest 
kind. Hehad it before him as a problem to write a 
book on Charlemagne which should be comprehensive 
and accurate, and which should yet fit in to one of those 
little modern series which include the work of the most 
conspicuous and of the most negligeable of the historians 
of our time. Thus, in the particular series in which this 
work appears (Heroes of the Nation Series), we find 
such first-class work as must necessarily be associated 
with the names of Mr. Hodgkin on Theodoric and of 
Mr. Abbott on Pericles, while we find Joan of Arc 
intrusted to Mrs. Oliphant, and Mr. Perkins dealing with 
Richelieu. The Dean of Balliol writes upon Cicero, and 
yet Mr. Hassall upon Louis XIV.; it is evident, there- 
fore, that Mr. Davis had to strike a mean between these 
extremes, and, we repeat, he has succeeded admirably 
in his task. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of such a work is 
the representing to English readers of the critical work 
which the last twenty years have done in the matter of 
the earlier and ill-substantiated Teutonic hypothesis. 
Mr. Davis has not, indeed, gone into the question of 
Charlemagne’s genealogy; the name of Fereolus does 
not trouble the even flow of these pages, but his general 
conclusion is well expressed in the title of his book, and 
in the following passage on page 319 he states in a 
general fashion the more modern conception of Charle- 
magne. 

“ He was not a Frenchman ; he was not a German. 
If histraining drew him to the Latins, his origin drew 
him to the Teutons.” (Mr. Davis here alludes to 
Charlemagne’s speech and education, not to his famil 
stock, which was, of course, Gallo-Roman ; as so excel- 
lent a scholar and one so familiar with the work of 
De Coulanges knows well.) “His aspirations may 
perhaps be termed Latin ; the traditions of social and 
political life to which he rendered unwavering homage 
are most certainly Teutonic.” (Here, again, Mr. Davis 
by the word “Teutonic” signifies that condition of the 
upper classes of the Rhine Valley as they had 
become after three hunded years of ceaseless inter- 
mingling between German chieftains and the lords of 
Roman Villae, the whole being cast in the mould 
of the Christian Church, whose origins are well 
known) :— 

“Both strains met and mingled in his many sided nature. 

He belonged, in fact, to no nation of modern growth, but to 
the Ry nation which in his day deserved the name—to that 

n 


nat which local and racial differences were suppressed or 
transcended—to the nation of the Catholic Church.” 


This is very much what is tanght in the modern 
history schools and it is an excellent thing that such 
teaching should be popularized as much as possible. 
In an earlier generation the more extreme or perhaps 
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more fanatical views of a less comprehensive research 
were spread broadcast, and have led to such grotesque 
caricatures in the mind of the public—that is, of the 
upper and middle classes—as their strange idea of 
Alfred the Great’s religion, their conception of the short, 
bullet-headed Norman as a Scandinavian, and _ their 
faith in the original virtue of the Teuton generally. 

The relative positions of the secular and the 
ecclesiastical power in the dark ages, always a difficult 
and thorny subject for English historians (for to 
this day the Papacy preserves such relics of vitality as 
to tempt bias) is dealt with in a more uncompromising 
spirit. Thus we find upon page 161 that Charles 
“regulated the affairs of the Church even in doctrinal 
matters,” and this is the more remarkable, since, on 
the page before, the Pope is called “then as now the 
recognised oracle of the faith”; but Mr. Davis very 
properly remarks upon the next page again, that we are 
prevented “from hailing the Libri Carolini as the 
precursors of those Protestants who cited them in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries”; this sentence 
gives proof of a very sound and discriminating judgment 
in our author, for if there are those who from strong 
religious or political bias might regard the Teutonic 
language of Karl, the domestic arrangements of his 
palace and his manner with the Papacy, as the evidences 
of a Protestant spirit, yet no sober historian would, we 
think, treat him as the Morning Star of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The most lucid, as it is the most instructive, chapter 
in the book is the first, and especially excellent is that 
passage in it which runs from the top of page 1o to the 
middle of page 14, describing the contrast between the 
Lombard and the Frankish Power. In one or two details 
elsewhere rather more criticism may be permitted. For 
instance, the passage on page 110, where the contrast 
between Mohammedan and Christian in Spain is made 
to show so largely in favour of the former, smacks a little 
too much of that anti-Christian bias which was popular 
in the eighteenth century, but which is not conducive 
to the impartial writing of modern history. It was 
necessary in the eighteenth century to attack a strong 
clerical party in history : that party (as a modern Oxford 
man should know) now happily no longer exists in this 
province of learning. To say of Roncesvaux that we 
know nothing about it because we do not happen to be 
able to follow the popular songs to their origins is hardly 
a sufficient statement in a time when the value of tradi- 
tion is becoming more and more apparent to historians. 
It is true that a note on p. 322 somewhat corrects this 
error, but still one would have liked to see more of 
Roncesvaux in the book. There is no smoke without 
hire, 

Again, on page 255 the remark that “we can 
hardly suppose that all free men were present” (at the 
autumn council) smacks a little of meiosis, and would, 
even thirty years ago, have produced that irritating 
effect which is known as “ provoking a smile.” 

The illustrations of the book are uneven. It is 
impossible in a short review such as this to study the 
evidence with regard to the illustration opposite page 
328, but the statue in question is certainly at Paris in 
front of Notre Dame; whether (as the text tells us) it is 
also at Aachen we have at this moment no means of 
determining ; if it is it would seem unpatriotic in the 
people of that town to have spelt the name “ Charle- 
magne ” on the pedestal of the statue. The illustrations 
suffer also from a fault common to this kind of work— 
namely, that they have often no reference to the text 
that accompanies them. Thus opposite page 118 a 
somewhat unjust picture of Roland and the Angel dis- 
turbs our visualisation of the enthusiastic welcome 
attending Witikind on his return from Denmark, and of 
the burning of the Church at Cologne. Nor is it just 
that the cover of a Carolingian Gospel book,. though it 
is very well done, should appear opposite page 146 to 
illustrate “ the Thuringians alleging as their excuse the 
intolerable cruelty of Queen Fastrada.”’ 


SOME NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS, PRESENTED IN A NEW Form. By 
Heinrich Hertz, late Professor of Physics in the University of 
Bonn. With an Introduction by H. von Helmholtz. Authorised 
English Translation by D. E. Jones, b.Sc., and J. T. Walley, 
M.A. London: Macmillan. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By James Walker, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
Dundee. London: Macmillan. 

EXPERIMENTAL Puysics. By Eugene Lommel. Translated from 
the German by A. W. Myers. With 430 Figures in the Text. 
London: Kegan Paul. 


THE fitst of these three books forms the concluding 
volume of Hertz's collected works and appears now for 
the first time in English dress. It may be stated at 
once that it is not intended for the beginner in 
mechanics, the ordinary examination student, or the 
practical engineer. It is an attempt to recast the 
science of mechanics in a form which, while perfectly 
logical and complete, is at the same time free from 
fundamental conceptions of a more or less mysterious 
nature, such as force and energy. In a most valu- 
able and lucid Introduction, which alone would be 
sufficient to make the book an interesting and important 
one for every student of the philosophy of science, the 
author explains the exact nature of his system of 
mechanics and its relations to other systems. The 
ordinary book on mechanics starts with the concepts 
of space, time, mass and Force, and, proceeding from 
Newton’s Laws of Motion and D’Alembert's Principle, 
deduces everything else. Here Force appears as the 
cause of motion, as a sort of shadowy and intangible 
Something which exists before and independently of 
motion. It is this which Hertz objects to. In this he 
follows in the footsteps of Tait, Mach, Karl Pearson 
and others, who have made it their business to set the 
house of science in order, and rid it of so many ghostly 
heirlooms. Finding thus the ordinary system unsatis- 
factory, Hertz next proceeds to discuss the modern 
“ Energy” view, in which force is relegated to the posi- 
tion of a useful mathematical notion which we define, 
while its place among the four fundamental concepts 
is taken by Energy. Here we must base our system on 
these four concepts, and on some one of the integral 
laws of generalised dynamics (such as Hamilton's 
Principle), which involve in their statement the idea of 
energy. After pointing out the many advantages which 
such a system would possess, the author abandons it 
for several reasons. In the first place, he is doubtful 
of the correctness of Hamilton’s Principle when 
applied to certain cases of naturally occurring motions. 
Secondly he finds a difficulty concerning the proper 
manner in which the notion of energy is to be introduced 
into sucha system as the suitable mental concept derived 
from simple and direct experiences. Finally he cannot 
accept a complex statement such as MHamilton’s 
Principle as one of the fundamental principles of 
science. 

Hertz then proceeds to develop his own system. 
He starts with only three independent and fundamental 
concepts, namely—space, time and mass, These are 
introduced as derived from experience. But now enters 
an hypothesis. ‘The mysterious entities, force and 
energy, are eliminated, it is true, but instead of them we 
have the hypothesis of the existence of masses and 
motions which do not affect our senses as such. These 
hidden masses are necessary to Hertz’s system, since he 
assumes the existence of rigid connections between the 
visible masses. ‘The physical basis of the system is com- 
pleted by a single fundamental principle, which embodies 
the law of Inertia and Gauss’s Principle of Least Con- 
straint. As stated by Hertz, it runs as follows:— 
“Every natural motion of an independent material 
system consists herein, that the system follows with 
uniform velocity one of its straightest paths.” So 
much for the physical content of Hertz’s method. 
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Its mathematical form is chiefly determined by the fact 
that from the beginning systems of points, and not single 
points, are considered. The system of mechanics thus 
set forth will ever remain as a monument to the genius 
of its author. It is a complete and logical basis for the 
whole of physical and chemical science. Whether it 
will ever be worked out as a general scientific method is 
another matter. In view of the recent work of Natauson 
it appears more likely that the tide of scientific thought 
is setting in another direction. 

Professor Walker’s Introduction to Physical Che- 
mistry may be most heartily reccmmended to every 
student, not only of chemistry, but of physics. Itis very 
pleasantly and clearly written. Its information is accu- 
rate and up-to-date, and the demands it makes on the 
mathematical knowledge of the reader are of the slightest. 
It should be read by every student beginning chemistry, 
simultaneously with his reading of the descriptive portion 
of that science. Unlike a certain well-known work 
dealing with the same subject, the necessary thermo- 
dynamical proofs are relegated to the last chapter. In 
this chapter the fundamental osmotic theorem of van’t 
Hoff is proved by Lord Rayleigh’s method. It is 
unfortunate that the author here retains the restriction 
of a non-volatile solvent. This is quite unnecessary. 

As might be anticipated, the chapter on the relative 
strengths of acids and bases is particularly good. Other 
excellent features of the book are the portions dealing 
with the molecular complexity of liquids and the 
isohydric theorem of Arahenius. 

There is one point, however, to which exception 
might be taken. It is stated on page 165 that the 
osmotic pressure in a solution may be always regarded 
as present, whether a semi-permeable membrane be 
present or not. Surely this is going far beyond the 
facts ? 

The hope may be confidently expressed that the 
study of physical chemistry in Great Britain will be 
greatly furthered by Professor Walker’s admirable 
Introduction. The author’s object, as stated in the 
Preface, is to make the facts and theories of modern 
physical chemistry part and parcel of the mental equip- 
ment of every student of chemical science. This is a 
point which cannot be too strongly insisted upon. There 
has been far too much tendency in this country to regard 
physical chemistry as a sort of inacigestible luxury, to 
be partaken of in very small quantities and with great 
care. Professor Walker’s book will entirely dispel this 
illusion. Physical chemistry is not the much-maligned 
tonic theory, nor yet osmotic pressure. Whatever the 
transient failings of its theories, it is bound to live and 
prosper, for it is coextensive with the whole domain of 
chemistry, having for its aim a true account of the laws 
of chemical action. It is thus the very soul and essence 
of modern chemistry. 

The last book on the list may possibly fill a want 
as an elementary text-book of experimental physics for 
schools. It covers the whole ground of physics pretty 
uniformly, and it is clearly and pleasantly printed. The 
book is, however, of a very “ ordinary” description. Its 
figures are mostly of the time-honoured stock-in-trade 
sort, and the treatment in the text offers absolutely no 
novelty. Each familiar old causa efficiens reappears in 
its wouted place. Force is the sprite that causes motion. 
Heat is the hobgoblin of hotness. Matter is the ghostly 
tenant of space. It might be argued that the finessing 
of the modern philosophy of science would be utterly 
unsuited for beginners. The answer to this is simple. 
Either the beginner must be taught what is actually and 
really known and only that, or else it must be most 
clearly explained to him exactly where and how hypo- 
thetical elements creep in. This can be done, and what 
is more it has been done, and that so excellently well, 
that there is nowadays no excuse for unclear dogmatic 
writing ; witness the small book on elementary physics 
written by Mach. 

There. are various small inaccuracies scattered 
through the text, one or two of which may be noted 


here. On page 5 there is no distinction made between 
the cubic decimetre and the litre. The definition of a 
saturated solution on page 139—namely, that “a solu- 
tion is said to be saturated when it contains as much of 
the body as it can hold in suspension at the tempera- 
ture in question,” is incorrect. It is stated on 
page 200 that it is a remarkable fact that many alloys 
meet below the melting temperatures of their con- 
stituents. William Thomson is spelled William 
Thompson. Although in the main the book is fairly 
clearly written, it would probably be difficult to picture 
the condition of an intelligent boy's mind, who reads 
about entropy on page 255. Perhaps the author thinks, 
‘tis better to have read and lost than never to have 
read at all.” 

In several respects the book is not up to date. The 
account of the liquefaction of gases ends with the per- 
formances of Cailletet and Pictet. The description of 
air-pumps is likewise somewhat ancient. In conclusion, 
however, it is only fair to say that the book will supply 
a certain want among elementary text-books. — It 
contains 647 pages, and will doubtless serve the purpose 
of many a “pass” candidate who wishes to get a 
general knowledge of experimental plhiysics. 


F. G. D. 





ENGLISH REFORMERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PIONEERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By Ramsden Balmforth. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


At a time when the people of Great Britain are 
almost oblivious of their past and bent, it might seem, 
upon changing their traditional character, we are dis- 
posed to welcome any work which helps to recall the 
radicals who inspired or accomplished such marvel- 
lous good in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Ramsden Balmforth has, moreover, some excellent 
qualifications for the task. He approaches the heroic 
figure of a reformer, whether he be Cobden or Lord 
Shaftesbury, Cobbett or Owen, Mill or Ruskin, not only 
with sympathy and respect but also with judgment. 
One feels that he is a student of those strange currents 
of thought translating itself into action which men call 
movements. 

We miss indeed the sense of humour which 
should light up the intensity even of a disciple ; 
thankful for Mr. Balmforth’s vigour we confess to an 
unsatisfied longing for the picturesque. The brush of 
the moralising idealist sometimes washes away the 
reality as well as the brightness of life. Thus our 
author has very properly admitted Francis Place into 
his gallery. Place did some very good work. He was 
a zealous wirepuller and organiser. There is much 
excuse for the indescribable sourness of his temper, his 
tactless ferocity, his rude and offensive bearing towards 
friends and foes, perhaps even for the unutterable dulness 
of his style and the painful fertility of his pen. 
But Mr. Balmforth convulses us with laughter when 
he tells us gravely that the Chartist agitation 
“was conducted too violently and tactlessly” to 
“command Place’s whole-hearted sympathy, ° and when 
he sums up: “ Never perhaps was there a more dis- 
interested reformer in a field where self-seeking and 
vulgar ambitions so often take the sweetness (!) out of 
public service.” 

The lives and works of men like Ruskin and 
William Morris are too recent for the verdict of 
sociology, and we fancy that in estimating their 
greatness Mr. Balmforth’s inclination gets the better 
of his judgment. We notice in this part careless- 
ness as well as a tender cy to exaggeration. Why, for 
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example, at page 185, is “from dewy morn till 
dewy eve” in inverted commas? And who is “the 
latter” at page 178—Ruskin, the author, or the reader ? 
Perhaps prose style is not included among the great 
ideals for which reformers ought to strive. Certainly 
one of them (that master of the English tongue, William 
Cobbett) would furiously resent being patted on the 
back for having written a book (Advice to Young Men) 
“ which is still very racy reading.” 

A few more criticisms. Mr. Balmforth is not, we 
think, so close a student of economic as of political 
science. It isa little presumptuous to speak of Cobden’s 
“economic errors.” That Cobden had a different con- 
ception of politics from Ruskin we admit. For the sake 
of argument we will assume that Cobden was wrong 
and Ruskin right. But Mr. Balmforth will hardly main- 
tain that the body of economic science—the theories 
common to Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, Cobden and all 
modern economists—has been destroyed or even dis- 
figured by Ruskin’s eloquent volleys. Again it is surely 
not true, unless we mean to blot out the Wealth of 
Nations from a retrospect of economic theories that 
John Stuart Mill “inaugurated a new and humaner 
method” of approaching the problems which surround 
the field of economics, 





At page 204 the case for trade unionism is placed on 
avery insecure basis. Trade unionism is the chief agency 
in the moral and political development of the workmen. 
It has put an end in organised trades to the blundering 
tyranny of some masters and has substituted justice and 
mutual respect for charity and feudal relations. But 
the increase of wages (as of capital) during the last 
half-century is almost certainly due in the main to Free 
Trade and the development of railways, steam power 
and machinery of all kinds. It is the natural sequence 
of the tremendous increase of our national wealth. Has 
Mr. Balmforth any figures to prove that the increase of 
wages in unorganised and unskilled employments has 
been less marked than in the organised and skilled 
industries? Surely the rise in the wages of domestic 
servants has been disproportionately large. One regrets 
also to see that Mr. Balmforth has fallen a victim to the 
Protectionist fallacy that great benefit will accrue from 
a rise of wages brought about by an artificial increase of 
prices. Apart from the certain consequence (a reduc- 
tion in British exports), what advantage is a rise, say, of 
a shilling a week to a working man if his wife has to 
spend a shilling more in her weekly purchases owing to 
the increased price of commodities? It is indeed a 
pity that good men sometimes lend their authority to an 
imposture. 


But in spite of blemishes (some of which it has 
seemed right to indicate) we lay down these essays with 
a feeling of gratitude for benefit received. Lives of great 
men and good men who have not only seen but striven 
to cure the diseases of the body politic are, or ought to 
be, the beacons of political life. Honesty and courage 
are the two indispensable qualities of the reformer ; 
sympathy, enthusiasm and righteous indignation are 
ingredients in the proper temperament. Cobden’s extra- 
ordinary political insight made him the most efficient of 
all the pioneers, We should place Elizabeth Fry and 
Lord Shaftesbury next. Kingsley, Carlyle, Morris and 
Ruskin had not those practical and tactical gifts which 
are required to turn floods of popular feeling into well- 
detined channels in which they may turn wheels and force 
the legislative machinery to work for the common good. 
Their influence is more subtle. It is the business of their 
active disciples to see that when their doctrines trickle 
through the filter of public opinion they are purified of 
those medizeval and artificial elements which (however 
appropriate for the decoration of rich men’s fountains) 
would be tawdry obstacles to the flow of the broad and 
deep river of civic life. 


F. W. H. 


FICTION. 


THE SHADOW oF ALLAH. By Morley Roberts and Max Montesole 
London : John Long. 

HitpA WapeE. By Grant Allen, London: Grant Richards. 

THE STORY OF AN EsTANCIA, By George Crampton. London : 
Fisher Unwin. 

Tue ATHERSTONE Beguest. By Mrs. C. Terrot. London ; 

Burleigh. 


CELESTE. By Walmer Downe. London: Pearson. 


IN A Quiet VILLAGE. By S. Baring Gould. London: Isbister 
and Co. 


THE BisHop’s SECRET. By Fergus Hume. John Long. 


Mr. Morley Roberts’ singular powers of vivid narrative 
have not for a long time been so well displayed as in The 
Shadow of Allah. With the assistance of Mr. Max Montesole, 
who has brought to the book the local knowledge which was 
noticeable in The Circassian, Mr. Roberts has produced a 
really vivid study of the political and social forces at work in 
Constantinople. It is one of the best novels on the popular 
Eastern Question which we have read ; chiefly because, save 
for the bias of the author against Russia, the book gets no 
adventitious interest from its politics as such, but depends on a 
quite legitimate feeling for the romance inherent in the 
subject. 

The telling of the story by the European-taught Sarif, 
the Circassian, is a good idea, as it puts in the forefront 
of the picture the contrast between the stern, independent 
mountaineers and the _ intrigue-ridden, pleasure-loving 
Osmanlis. It also admits of some interesting criticism on 
the Young Turkish or Westernizing party from the lips of one 
who believes he has learnt how unsuitable their ideas are to 
the Ottoman temperament. The picture of the devout 
Mohammedan, owning no man as master, to whom the idea of 
Allah's will brought strength rather than irresolution, hacking 
his way, sternly and cruelly perhaps, yet always cleanly and 
honourably, like a medizval knight, through the network of 
intrigue and abominations which surrounded the Serais of the 
last two Sultans is a fine one and is generally treated in the 
true heroic vein. The minor details that go to the building 
up of this vivid and many-sided description are effectively 
handled. The humour of Eastern servility and obliquity of 
speech, the disregard for human life and the political discus- 
sions of the lower classes, which are, apparently, free-er in 
Constantinople than we generally imagine, are some of the 
points especially developed. Sometimes the story moves 
slowly, and we cannot pretend to be entirely bound up in the 
love interest. The character of Zareefa, the Light of the 
Harem, seems particularly conventional. There are, occasion- 
ally, fine bits of lively movement like the end of the old chief, 
Hassan Ala Karasy, who slew seventeen men in his death- 
struggle. After the somewhat feverish and unconvincing work 
Mr. Roberts has been doing lately, we welcome The Shadow of 
Allah as a fulfilment of his earlier promise. 


In Hilda Wade Mr. Grant Allen showed us that he might 
have created a good successor to Sherlock Holmes but 
that he did not care enough about doing it to take 
sufficient pains. Some of the ideas are extremely good and 
give the book when it is at its best the character of a brilliant 
conversation. If the story had been all in the atmosphere of 
such whimsical notions as that of the woman who was intended 
by nature to be murdered or the lady who was very exclusive, 
it would have been what at present it is not—a complete and 
original artistic conception. 

Unfortunately Mr. Grant Allen seemed always to 
consider that when he was, as he would have expressed 
it, “ writing for the public and not for himself,” he must 
be sufficiently conventional to bring down his work 
to the level of mere story-mongering ; hence we get the pre- 
posterous and most unfairly treated Dr. Sebastian and the 
absurd refusal of Hilda Wade to marry till the last chapter 
has been reached. Still we can promise the reader much 
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entertainment from this volume and some pleasure from Mr. 
Gordon Browne's admirable illustrations. 

Once upon a time there was a gaucho who stood in front 
of arancho which was really a pulperia. Other gauchos, as 
well as peons, stood around in the patio in front of the pasto 
sucking mate, playing taba and drinking Cana. 3ut the 
gaucho was not satisfied with all this: he wanted an 
estanciero ; that was what was the matter with him. The 
remainder of his adventures as told by Mr. George Crampton 
in The Story of an Estanica were very exciting, but as Mr. 
Crampton seems unable to narrate them in the English 
language we do not imagine that we should stand any better 
chance. 


We think that the author, in thus perpetually inter- 
larding his narrative with Spanish words, falls into a modern 
error which is the spoiling of too many clever men. Local colour 
is all very well, but it should not be used like so much white- 
wash to obliterate all traces of the original design. And Mr. 
Crampton and his school are so intent on local and racial 
differences that they forget the truth (to be learnt from Homer 
and Shakespeare) that all earthly contrasts between the con- 
ditions of a set of characters and our own are trivial compared 
with the contrasts, abysmal and spiritual, which should appear 
between those characters themselves. It is the essence of good 
romantic narrative—and Mr. Crampton’sis good romantic narra- 
tive—that the reader should go straight on without swerving aside 
to any note or glossary. Yet it is impossible to learn that a 
beloved hero gulped a glass of Cana without wishing to know 
whether this was quinine or prussic acid or Chateau-Laffitte. 
The principle of foreign words in English should surely be 
simple but strict. A foreign word should always be used for 
a strictly foreign thing for which absolutely no equivalent 
exists. It would be absurd to attempt to translate “ sauer- 
kraut” from the German or “absinthe” from the French. 
But why should Mr. Crampton, writing in the Queen's 
English, use foreign words for a farm, a barn, a saddle, a herd 
of cattle, a flight of birds? Why allude to mud or a knife as 
if they were indelicacies? Or why not, if he wishes to be 
consistent, break out into Argentine prepositions and Argentine 
irregular verbs? The general effect on the reader, even 
when he has become interested in the story, is distracting 
and mystifying. To this moment we are filled with a 
vague dread as to what would have happened if the rancho 
had not been a pulperia. But the Snark was a Boojum, 
you see. 

When we picked up Mrs. Terrot’s book and became 
interested in it, we soon grasped (despite our simplicity), and 
before we had looked at the title-page, that it was written by 
alady. There were several interesting signs. The difference 
between the social and fashionable status of certain female 
characters is conveyed in certain dark sayings about their 
dress which are wholly mysterious to us. Then again, the 
author scents engagements from afar as the eagles scent their 
prey, where the male man of letters would assume a swagger 
of celibacy up to the point of surrender. But the one 
supremely feminine characteristic of Mrs. Terrot and all her 
temale characters is their profound conviction of the 
congenital idiotcy of the whole male sex. 

The Atherstone Bequest turns on the consequences of the 
will and testament of a benevolent old lady to her nephew, 
ingeniously framed, so that he may not be married for his 
money. This nephew is a soldier and a man of the world of 
six feet high, bronzed with Afric’s suns, &c. Yet the women 
in the story brood over himas though he were a microcephalous 
infant. His aunt makes the most elaborate arrangements 
with her lawyer to prevent him being married by force 
and violence by the first adventuress that comes along. 
The plot is by no means a bad one, and the soldier 
meekly submits to it, along with the other male characters. 
All the strings are pulled by ladies, and the result is a good 
story. 

Celeste is a novel dealing with life in the southern States 
of America. It has, at least, the virtue of enthusiasm and 
it makes a systematic attempt to bring before the reader 
those great chivalric virtues which have so often been 
imputed, not altogether unjustly, to the gentry who formed 
the great Secession. But the author is constantly spoiling the 
most impressive passages by some grotesque negligence or 


oversight which is as fortuitous as a piece of orange-pecl on 
the path of a grand procession. Either the author wrote the 
whole book in a violent hurry and then posted it, or else 
wrote a sentence at a time and went into the country in the 
intervals, 

There is a most singular passage in praise of the 
Southern ladies which says that, though “modesty” may 
prevent their expressing their feelings, “they cherish many 
animosities” towards the soldiers of the North. This is the 
most delicate Gilbertian satire we have yet heard on the 
policy of “revenge and no magnanimity,” which now makes 
life so pleasant. There is something really subtle in the idea 
of a simple maid whose humility did not permit her to boast 
of the treasures of hatred and malice which those near her 
knew were stored in her character. 


Mr. Baring Gould is an author to whom may be paid the 
compliment of severity. In his best books, such as Mehalah, 
he has given us a standard by which collections like this may 
be judged, and by which we fear they must fall. There are a 
great many light and readable stories in this volume, but the 
aim of an intelligent lover of literature in this age is rather to 
escape from light and readable stories, which encompass him 
on every side, than to run after them. Mr. Baring Gould 
writes too much, and he writes in vastly too great a hurry. 
It is surely extraordinary that the author who has made the 
speech of rustics as natural and earth-born as the cry of a 
bird should represent an ignorant country carpenter as saying : 
“ Indeed, indeed I cannot refrain.” Inconceivable pomposity 
of this sort is common enough in some “pathetic” tales of 
country life, but when a master of the rugged and grotesque 
falls into such elegant and ornate nonsense we are moved to 
break out into language which is ornate, but not elegant. 
Indeed, indeed, we cannot refrain. Pure headlong careless- 
ness is the source of nearly all these errors. Mr. Baring 
Gould is doubtless unaware that on page 139 of this book he 
calmly expresses a sentiment so appalling, blasphemous and 
immoral that we read it three times over before we could 
believe our eyes. He is speaking of the queer old custom of 
selling wives with halters round their necks to the highest 
bidder, and this is what he says :— 

“Now, the remarkable feature in these cases is that‘it is 
impossible to drive the idea out of the heads of those who thus 
deal in wives that such a transaction is not sanctioned by law 
and religion.” 

There is certainly something humorous in the idea of 
Mr. Baring Gould and other reverend gentlemen struggling to 
expel from the minds of their parishioners the last scruples of 
Christian monogamy, but we are immensely relieved to hear 
that they find it impossible. 


There have been so many stories of a more or less melo- 
dramatic type turning on the secret shame or crime of some 
dignitary of the Church that the irony has almost ceased to 
terrify. We have begun to regard bishops and archdeacons 
as a class with a singular attraction towards bloodshed or 
bigamy ; and in time, no doubt, the process of thought would 
have gone so far that we should have delighted to trace in 
every dean or vicar those wild loyalties and dim longings 
after good that redeem the gamblers of Bret Harte. And in 
a certain sense, absurd as it may appear, this is the very 
method by which Mr. Fergus Hume secures for this story, 
packed with minor ineptitudes as it is, a certain interest. It 
is not the guilt of the Bishop which is Mr. Hume's coup de 
thédtre, it is his innocence. A Bishop is proud and spotless, 
he is adored by every one as the holiest of men, he is visited 
by a sinister man late at night—and yet after all he is 
innocent. It is, perhaps, too sensational. 


To narrate the plot of a book of this kind would be, of 
course, as unfair to the artist as to explain the trick of a 
conjurer, but the plot is by no means without ingenuity. It 
contains one conception—it cannot be called a character—of 
some novelty, a private detective who works from motives of 
religious fanaticism to gain a hold over souls. But in sucha 
matter the weakness of Mr. Hume comes out. He and all 
his school have one terrible fault, an incurably heavy and 
solemn way of treating events so wild that they only become 
delightful under the light touch of an essentially humorous 
maniac like Mr, Sherlock Holmes, 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


An anonymous article in the Fortnightly Review is devoted 
to adulation of Lord Rosebery laid on so thickly that one is 
tempted to imagine the writer to be a satirist instead of a 
satellite. It seems to have been written after Lord Salisbury's 
laugh at the seidlitz powder of Liberal Imperialism and before 
Mr. Chamberlain’s sneer at the virgins who trimmed their 
lamps fourteen years too late. The writer's only political 
object is to get Lord Rosebery into an Administration by hook 
or by crook. The Liberal party only served a useful end so 
long as it remained a possible elevator of Lord Rosebery to 
power ; so now he is “ abandoning it to its fate.” But is he, 
asks the writer pathetically, all because of the decay of a 
wretched party— 

“ To be excluded for ever or indefinitely from power, and 
from that work of placing the Empire upon a business footing 
which he has been the first to urge upon the nation, and in 
which he is, of all men living, the fittest to engage ?” 

The pathos, however, verges on farce when the writer shows 
how Lord Roberts’ success spoiled one of the very best 
specimens of panic oratory. Here is the passage :— 

“ The Empire has shown during the war that no people 
ever possessed more of crude moral and physical force, and all 
the raw material of power. Nothing is needed but organisa- 
tion, the years of patient preparation in peace for the crisis 
which must come. The effect of Lord Rosebery’s strange, 
sombre, thrilling oration in the House of Lords was ruined by 
the relief of Kimberley and the brilliant development of the 
campaign under Lord Roberts. But that speech, though 
infinitely less effective for Parliamentary purposes than Mr. 
Chamberlain's, remains the only utterance of a_ statesman 
during the crisis capable of electrifying the imagination of 
Englishmen, the only note which Chatham would recognise as 
an echo of his own. It is pointed out that Lord Rosebery 
exaggerated. That is quite true. Chatham invariably exag- 
gerated.” 

Under these circumstances the best thing the nation can do 
is to secure “an omnibus ministry with Mr. Chamberlain as 
conductor and Lord Rosebery on the box.” What of Mr. 
Rhodes? Would he be director and manager, or would he be 
merely the passenger who paid his fare and exercised the 
privilege of stopping the coach at convenient points? It is 
said that this article is inspired. If half of it is true that part 
of the Liberal Press which speaks of Lord Rosebery as a 
Liberal Leader and of other Liberal leaders serving under him 
is either ignorant or thoroughly disloyal to Sir Henry Camp- 
bell Bannerman and his colleagues. On the other hand, it 
would be unfair to Lord Rosebery to complain that he has 
ceased to be a Liberal. He has a perfect right after so many 
months of abstention from politics to try to arrange a coalition 
with Mr. Chamberlain just as Mr. Chamberlain has a perfect 
right to reject the proffered hand. 


Mr. John Redmond contributes an article to the Forum 
on the Present Position of the Irish Question. The Irish 
leader is sanguine and confident. The war in South Africa has 
produced peace in Ireland. The feuds of the last ten years 
haye now been healed and Irish politicians have returned to 
their former tactics. Mr, Redmond thinks that there are three 
great influences at work contributing to the ultimate success 
of Nationalism. The Local Government Act has proved the 
administrative capacities of Irishmen ; the reunion of Irish 
politicians makes the Irish party a far more effective fighting 
force and the contingencies of the election may create a 
situation in which the Irishmen may find themselves the 
masters of both parties. Mr. Redmond concludes that it wil 
not be long before Ireland gets her way in the matter of 
Higher Education, and that she need not despair of Home 
Rule itself. 


The National Review contains a very interesting article by 
Mr. Massingham on the “ Decline of Liberalism,” in which the 
writer mentions a curious piece of gossip—that Lord Rosebery 
objected to Sir William Harcourt’s great Budget and sent a 
memorandum protesting against it roundthe Cabinet. Accord- 
ing to this account Lord Rosebery withdrew his objections 
when the Cabinet met. 
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